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A Phase of CUS Work 


As we go to press, another CU publication is having its premiere. It’s one that 
most CU members will never see, but it represents a phase of CU’s work as important, 


in its way, as the testing and the rating of products. 


The new publication is called Price Control Bulletin, and it is destined to have a 
short, though active, life. It is being issued from Washington, D. C., where CU rep- 
resentatives, headed by CU President Colston Warne, are watching developments in 
the Congressional battle over the renewal of price control legislation, and advising 
consumer groups throughout the country of actions that need to be taken to protect the 


interests of consumers. 


Price Control Bulletin comes out, not in “issues,” but in mimeographed “action 


sheets.” It has no set publication dates. Its job is to get out the information on im- 
portant developments in the price control battle as fast as possible, so that consumer 


groups can act before votes in committees or in Congress make action too late. 


Price Control Bulletin is being sent without charge to any organization with a 
consumer program asking for it. It is also being sent to members of Congress, news- 
papers and magazines and government agencies. It will continue as long as the fight 
for effective price control legislation continues; when the fight is over—and, we hope, 


won—Price Control Bulletin will cease to exist. 
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the Membership Corporation Laws of New York State. Its purpose is 
to furnish unbiased, useble information to help families meet their 
buying . get their money's worth in their purchases, develop 
and maintain an " understanding of the forces affecting their interests 
es consumers. Consumers Union has no connection with any commer- 


fees of members, each of whom has the right to vote for candidates 
to the Board of Directors. More than 70 educators, social workers and 
scientists sponsor Consumers Union and a national advisory committee 
of consumer leaders contributes to the formulation of policy (names 
of the members of the committee will be furnished on request). 


CONSUMER REPORTS each month gives comparative ratings of a variety of products based on tests and expert 


examinations, together with general buying guidance, information on medical and health questions, and news of 
happenings affecting the consumer's interests. The Reports is the manual of infurmed and efficient consumers the 
country over. 


THE BUYING GUIDE (published as the December issue of the Reports) each yeer brings together information 
from all the preceding issues with new material and special buying advice. Pocket-size, 384 pages, with retings of 





several thousand 
of the Guide with his membership. 


, the Buying Guide is an invaluable shopping companion. Every member gets « copy 


BREAD & BUTTER reports each week on new and predicted price and —_ changes in consumer goods, inter- 
e 


prets Washington legislation as it effects consumers, reports government reg 


front, advises on food buying and preparation. 


pre mage PEES ore $4 @ year, which includes subscription to 

the Reports and Buying Guide and Bread & Butter; $3.50 without 
Bread & Butter (for foreign and Canadian memberships add 50¢). 
Reduced subscription rates are available for groups of 5 or more 
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(write for details). Library rates, for the Reports and Bread & Butter 
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member beyond the payment of the subscription fee. 
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; “Adequate unemployment insurance 
Insuring is an indispensable form of pros- 
; perity insurance.” These words are 
Prosperity from President Truman’s message 
to Congress calling for emergency legislation to tacrease 
and extend unemployment compensation benefits; and 
they explain why Consumers Union believes that unem- 
ployment insurance and the whole problem of social 
security are top-priority consumer issues. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that while this 
country has the industrial and agricultural capacity to 
provide abundance for everyone—and no one questions 
that it has—the whole nation will benefit if everyone has 
the means to buy his share of the abundance. 

If our postwar plans are built onthe principle that 
everyone able to work has a right to a job which will 
provide decent living standards, with adequate insur- 
ance to take care of periods of enforced idleness, then 
we will be insuring all the people against the danger of 
economic collapse. 

As President Truman’s message made clear beyond 
question, both the people and Congress have shown their 
understanding of the need for insurance against postwar 
recession. The President said: 

“As part of an over-all program for returning veterans 
the G.I. Bill of Rights provides ‘readjustment allow- 
ances,’ weekly cash benefits to veterans until they are 
able to obtain jobs. 

“Congress has permitted business to carry back post- 
war losses against profits tax payments during the recon- 
version period. 

“Congress has established support prices for agricul- 
tural products so that farmers will be protected against 
a post-war collapse of income. 

“There remains, however, a major gap in our recon- 
version program: The lack of adequate benefits for 
workers temporarily unemployed during the transition 
from war to peace. I urge the Congress to close this gap.” 

The President told Congress just how large the gap 
is. While businessmen and farmers have been given 
guarantees against losses after the war, millions of 
workers will have no protection. Of 43 million non-agri- 
cultural workers, only 30 million now have any protec- 
tion from unemployment insurance. Federal government 
employees, including workers in arsenals, Navy yards 
and government offices, as well as maritime workers and 
employees of small establishments are not covered. 

But even for those who are covered, the President 
pointed out, “The weekly benefit payments provided un- 
der many of the state laws are inadequate to maintain 
purchasing power and to provide a reasonable measure 
of economic security for the workers. Most states fix a 
maximum rate of $15 to $18 a week. This is clearly in- 
adequate to protect unemployed workers against ruth- 
less cuts in living standards, particularly if they have 
families. . . . In nearly one-third of the states, no worker 
can receive more than sixteen weeks of benefits in any 
year, and-many workers do not qualify even for this .. .” 

Every consumer and every consumer organization 
should support the President’s appeal to Congress for 
action to broaden unemployment insurance at least for 
the reconversion period so that it will cover workers not 
now insured, and so that it will increase the benefits to a 
maximum of $25 a week and extend the period of bene- 
fits to 26 weeks in any one year. The immediate reaction 
from Congress—the same reaction that killed a broad 
social security program in the last session—shows that 
the President will need all possible support if his pro- 
gram is to go through. 
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“Because it was established for the very purpose of aiding 
families to buy wisely, to avoid waste and to maintain health 
and living standards, and because it is the largest technical 
organization providing such guidance, Consumers Union rec- 
ognizes a special responsibility to the nation. In full awareness 
of that responsibility, we pledge ourselves to do everything in 
our power to help Americans as consumers make the greatest 
possible contribution to the national need.”—rrom A RESO- 
LUTION ADOPTED ON DECEMBER 10, 1941, BY THE DIRECTORS. 
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Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants in uni- 
versity, governmental and private laboratories. Samples for test are in practically all cases 
obtained on the open market by CU's shoppers. Ratings are based on laboratory tests, care- 
fully controlled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a large number 
of ms, of on @ combination of these factors. Even with rigorous tests, interpretation of 
findings is a matter on which expert opinion often differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that 
opinions entering into its evaluations shall be as free from bias as it is possible to make them. 








A report on 39 brands of Summer oils, with 


some suggestions to help wartime auto drivers 


CU’s tests of Summer motor oils 
covered 39 brands labeled SAE 30; 
of these only one failed to meet 
the required viscosity specification. 
Three others were considered “Not 
Acceptable,” one because it was ex- 
cessively acid, and two because théir 
viscosity indexes were too low for 
all-around satisfactory performance. 


WHICH OIL? 


SAE 30 oil is the grade generally 
recommended for Summer use. 
“SAE” refers to the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers; “30” is a desig- 
nation of oil viscosity. The higher 
the viscosity number, the thicker the 
oil is. SAE specifications are the 
ones recognized as standard in the 
petroleum industry. For very hard 
or fast driving, particularly in hilly 
country, SAE 30 or even SAE 40 oil 
may be used in the Summer. If little 
driving is done, and that at speeds 
less than 40 miles per hour, a lighter 
oil (SAE 10 or SAE 20) is satis- 
factory. 

How often you should change oil 
depends largely on your driving prac- 
tices. If your car gets average war- 
time use, with speeds under the 
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wartime speed limit, or at any rate, 
not over 40 miles per hour, a change 
of oil every 2500 miles should be 
adequate. If, however, you do a great 
deal of “milkman” driving, with runs 
of two or three miles, and with the 
engine cooling off between runs, bet- 
ter change oil every thousand miles. 

If you do a lot of hard driving 
and have an oil filter which keeps 
the oil clear, you can safely change 
oil only seasonally, adding oil be- 
tween changes as needed. But don’t 
mix brands when you add oil. If you 
haven’t a filter, or if the one you 
have isn’t efficient, change oil every 
2000 miles under these driving con- 
ditions. 


WARM-UP AIDS 


If you don’t do much driving, and 
what you do is limited to short runs, 
the following warm-up aids will be 
helpful : 

At any time of the year, better 
engine lubrication and less contami- 
nation and dilution of the oil will 
result if the engine (a) warms up 
rapidly and (b) becomes thoroughly 
warm; also if the mixture is thor- 
oughly vaporized by extra heat. It is 


best, therefore, not to replace the 
Winter thermostat in the cooling sys- 
tem of your car with a Summer ther- 
mostat having a lower opening 
temperature. Keep the manifold heat 
control valve wired closed (in cold- 
engine position). Part of the radiator 
may even be kept covered in cooler 
weather. Avoid shutting the engine 
off immediately after starting from 
cold (as in putting the car into the 
garage after it has been standing 
outside). See that the automatic 
choke, if you have one, is reset for 
Summer to give a lean warming-up 
mixture. 
TESTING THE OILS 

Viscosity, viscosity index, flash 
point, fire point, carbon residue and 
neutralization number were the fac- 
tors considered in the rating of 39 
brands of Summer motor oil in- 
cluded in the test. 


VISCOSITY of the oil is a measure of 
its thickness, or resistance to flow. 
It is determined by finding the time 
it takes for a measured volume of 
the oil to flow through a standard 
orifice at specified temperatures. 


VISCOSITY INDEX is a measure of the 
change in viscosity with temperature 
change. Other factors being equal, 
the better the oil, the less change 
there will be in viscosity as the tem- 
perature goes up or down. An oil 
having relatively little change in vis- 
cosity over the temperature range 
will have a relatively high index; 
therefore; the higher the viscosity 
index, the better the oil in this re- 
spect. 

FLASH POINT is the temperature at 
which the oil will ignite when a flame 
is applied to it. Flash point in oils is 
determined by the “open cup” 
method, in which oil in a standard 
receptacle is heated slowly from un- 
derneath, while at the same time a 
tiny “pilot flame” is passed above its 
surface. Too low a flash point would 
indicate possible fire hazard. 


FIRE POINT is the temperature at which 
the oil under test will actually burn. 
It is related to flash point, being in 
general some 50° to 100° F. higher 
None of the samples tested was un- 
satisfactory with respect to either 
flash point or fire point. 


NEUTRALIZATION NUMBER is an indica- 
tion of the presence of either acids 
or alkalis in the oil. If an oil is not 
to cause corrosion, it should be 
neither excessively acid nor exces- 
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sively alkaline ; that is, it should have 
a low neutralization number. 


CARBON RESIDUE is one indication of 
the amount of residue that an oil 
may be expected to leave in an in- 
ternal combustion engine. A good oil 
has a low carbon residue. 

Ratings of the oils which follow 
are based on the tests enumerated 
above. All “Acceptable” brands 
met SAE 30 specifications. The 
prices given are for one-quart con- 
tainers, unless otherwise indicated. 


BEST BUYS 


Penn Medal Cat. No.—4503 (Sears, Roc- 
buck). $1.87 plus postage for 2% gal. 
(18.7¢ plus postage per quart). Very 
high viscosity index; satisfactory vis- 
cosity, flash and fire point, carbon 
residue and neutralization number. 
Available by mail order. 

Triton (Union Oil Co. of Calif.). 30¢. 
Very low carbon residue and neutrali- 
zation number; satisfactory viscosity, 
viscosity index, flash and fire point. 

Signal Highway (Signal Oil Co., Los 
Angeles). 25¢. Very low carbon resi- 
due; satisfactory viscosity, viscosity 
index, flash and fire point and neu- 
tralization number. Available on West 
Coast. 

Signal 4 Star (Signal Oil Co.). 25¢. Very 
low carbon residue; satisfactory vis- 
cosity, viscosity index, flash and fire 
point and neutralization number. 
Available on West Coast. 

Conoco Nth (Continental Oil Co., Pon- 
ca City, Okla.). 35¢. Very low carbon 
residue; satisfactory viscosity, viscos- 
ity index, flash and fire point and 
neutralization number. Available na- 
tionally except in Wash., Ore., Nev. 
and Ariz. 


ACCEPTABLE 


(in estimated order of quality) 


Conoco Nth (see “Best Buys”). 

Triton (see “Best Buys”). 

Gulfpride (Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh). 
35¢. Very high viscosity index; very 
low carbon residue; satisfactory vis- 
cosity, flash and fire point and neu- 
tralization number. Available nation- 
ally. 

Havoline (Texas Co., NYC). 30¢. Very 
low carbon residue; satisfactory vis- 
cosity, viscosity index, flash and fire 
point and neutralization number. 
Available nationally. 

Shell X-100 (Shell Oil Co., NYC). 35¢. 
Satisfactory viscosity, viscosity index, 
flash and fire point, carbon residue 
and neutralization number. Available 
nationally. 

Signal Highway (see “Best Buys”). 

Signal 4 Star (see “Best Buys”). 

Penn Medal (see “Best Buys”). 

Esso No. 3 (Standard Oil Co. of Penna.: 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J.; Colonial 
Beacon Oil Co.). 35¢. Very high vis- 
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cosity index; satisfactory viscosity, 
flash and fire point, carbon residue 
and neutralization number. Available 
in the East. 

Penn-Crest (Penn-Crest Oil & Grease 
Corp., NYC). 25¢. Very high viscosity 
index; satisfactory viscosity, flash and 
fire point, carbon residue and neu- 
tralization number. Available in N. Y. 
and New England. 

Iso-Vis (Standard Oil Co., Chicago). 
26¢. Satisfactory viscosity, viscosity 
index, flash and fire point, carbon resi- 
due, neutralization number. 

Travelene (Strauss Stores Corp., NYC). 
$1.79 for 2 gal. (22.4¢ per quart). 
Very high viscosity index; satisfactory 
viscosity, flash and fire point, carbon 
residue and neutralization mumber. 
Available in N. Y. and New England. 

Pennzoil (Pennzoil Co. Oil City. 
Penna.). 27¢. Very high viscosity in- 
dex; satisfactory viscosity, flash and 
fire point, carbon residue and neutrali- 
zation number. Available nationally. 

Mobiloil (Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
NYC). 30¢. Purchased both in cans 
and in bulk. Satisfactory viscosity, vis- 
cosity index, flash and fire point, car- 
bon residue and neutralization num- 
ber. Available nationally. 

Amoco Permalube (American Oil Co., 
Baltimore). 35¢. Satisfactory viscosity, 
viscosity index, flash and fire point, 
carbon residue and _ neutralization 
number. Available in Atlantic States. 

Phillips 66 (Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla.). 30¢. Very low 
neutralization number; satisfactory 
viscosity, viscosify index, flash and fire 
point and carbon residue. Available 
in the Midwest. 

Penn Supreme (Western Auto Supply 
Co.). 21¢. Very high viscosity index; 
satisfactory viscosity, flash and fire 
point, carbon residue and neutraliza- 
tion number. 

Penn Co-op. 30¢. Very high viscosity 
index; satisfactory viscosity, flash and 
fire point, carbon residue and neutrali- 
zation number. 











Cities Service Koolmotor (Cities Serv- 
ice Oils, N¥C). 35¢. Very high vis- 
cosity index; satisfactory viscosity, 
flash and fire point, carbon residue 
and neutralization number. Available 
nationally. 

Golden Shell (Shell Oil Co.). 30¢. Satis- 
factory viscosity, viscosity index, flash 
and fire point, carbon residue and neu- 
tralization number. Available nation- 
ally. 

Wards Cat. No. — 7355 (Montgomery 
Ward). 21¢ plus postage. Satisfactory 
viscosity, viscosity index, flash and 
fire point, carbon residue and neu- 
tralization number. Available by mail 
order. 

Quaker State (Quaker State Oil Refin- 
ing Corp., Oil City, Penna.) 35¢. Very 
high viscosity index; satisfactory vis- 
cosity, flash and fire point, carbon 
residue and neutralization number. 
Available nationally. 

Sinclair Pennsylvania (Sinclair Refin- 
ing Co., NYC). 35¢. Satisfactory vis- 
cosity, viscosity index, flash and fire 
point, carbon residue and neutraliza- 
tion number. Available nationally. 

Amoco (American Oil Co.). 25¢. Satis- 
factory viscosity, viscosity index, flash 
and fire point, carbon residue and neu- 
tralization number. 

Texaco (Texas Co.). 25¢. Satisfactory 
viscosity, viscosity index, flash and 
fire point, carbon residue and neutral- 
ization number. Available nationally. 

Richfield (Richfield Oil Corp. of New 
York, NYC). 30¢. Satisfactory viscos- 
ity, viscosity index, flash and fire point, 
carbon residue and neutralization 
number. Available nationally. 

Wolf's Head (Wolf’s Head Oil Refin- 
ing Co., Oil City, Penna.). 35¢. Very 
high viscosity ihdex; satisfactory vis- 
cosity, flash and fire point, carbon 
residue and neutralization number. 
Available nationally. 

Veedol (Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 
NYC). 30¢. Satisfactory viscosity, vis- 
cosity index, flash and fire point, car- 
bon residue and neutralization num- 
ber. Available nationally. 

Signal Penn (Signal Oil Co. of Los 
Angeles). 30¢. Very high viscosity in- 
dex; satisfactory viscosity, flash and 
fire point, carbon residue and neutral- 
ization number. Available on West 
Coast. 

Atlantic Aviation (Atlantic Refining 
Co., Philadelphia). 30¢. Very high vis- 
cosity index; satisfactory viscosity, 
flash and fire point, carbon residue and 
neutralization number. Available on 
Eastern Seaboard (except Maine), 
and in Penna., Ohio and Texas. 

Macmillan Ring-Free (Macmillan Pe- 
troleum Corp., NYC). 35¢. Relatively 
low viscosity index; satisfactory vis- 
cosity, flash and fire point, carbon 
residue and neutralization number. 
Available nationally. 

Sinclair Opaline (Sinclair Refining Co., 
NYC). 30¢. Satisfactory viscosity, vis- 
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cosity index, flash and fire point, car- 
bon residue and neutralization num- 
ber. Available nationally. 

Argosy Cat. No. — 4453 (Sears, Roe- 
buck). $2.49 plus postage for 5 gal. 
(12.5¢ plus postage per quart). Satis- 
factory viscosity, viscosity index, flash 
and fire point, carbon residue and neu- 
tralization number. Available nation- 
ally. 

Belmont (Strauss Stores). 18¢. Rela- 
tively low viscosity index; satisfactory 
viscosity, flash and fire point, carbon 
residue and neutralization number. 
Available in New York State and 
Connecticut. 

Atlantic Quality (Atlantic Refining 
Co.). 25¢. Relatively high neutraliza- 
tion number; satisfactory viscosity, 


viscosity index, flash and fire point 
and carbon residue. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
(For reasons stated) 

Lubrite (Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.). 25¢. 
Labeled SAE 30 but did not meet vis- 
cosity specifications for this grade. 
Satisfactory as an SAE 40 oil, how- 
ever. 

Gold Crest Cat. No. — 4476 (Sears, 
Roebuck). $2.39 for 5 gal. Excessively 
low viscosity index. 

Sunoco (Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia). 
254. Excessively low viscosity index. 
Purchased both in cans and in bulk. 

Kendall (Kendall Refining Co., Brad- 
ford, Penna.). 31l¢. Excessively high 
acidity. 
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. +. a preview 


A preliminary report on a few widely-sold 
brands of leg make-up and sunburn preventives, 
presented as a guide for the early Summer 


As this issue of the Reports goes 
to press, two important items of 
Summer cosmetics are just reaching 
the dealers’ shelves : leg make-up and 
sunburn preventives. ‘Since both will 
be in wide demand by the time this 
issue reaches Reports readers, CU 
presents here a preliminary report, 
based on tests of several widely-sold 
brands which were available in time 
for. publication. A fuller report, 
covering about 50 brands of sunburn 
preventives and leg make-up will 
appear in the July issue of the 
Reports. 


SUN SCREENS 


An effective sun screen is one 
which filters out the ultra-violet rays 
of the sun—the rays which cause 
various degrees of sunburn. But no 
sunburn preventive, even one that 
gives good protection, is a complete 
shield. Certain precautions must be 
observed, especially with a sensitive 
skin. No lotion will be effective for 
a whole day, or after swimming. It 
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should be reapplied every hour or so 
and after every wetting. 

Preliminary tests measuring the 
amount of transmission of ultra- 
violet light through the sunburn pre- 
ventives indicate that the following 
brands will give good protection. A 
full report based on this test and on 
actual measurements of the degree 
of burning produced on human 
“guinea pigs” will be published next 
month. 

Ratings are in order of increas- 
ing cost per ounce—figures in pa- 
rentheses. Price does not include 
20% cosmetic tax. 


ACCEPTABLE 


Macy’s Scented Suntan Oil (R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., NYC). 89¢'for 8 
oz. (11¢). 

Macy’s Sunbreaker Lotion (R. H. Macy 
& Co., Inc.). 47¢ for 4 oz. (12¢). 

Primrose House Sun Screen Lotion 
(Primrose House, NYC). $1 for 6 oz. 
(17¢). 

Oils of Suntan (Delettrez, NYC). $1 
for 4 oz. (25¢). 


Smoethtan Cream (Charles of the Ritz, 
NYC). $1 for 4 oz. (25¢). This is the 
creamy lotion, not the translucent oil 
also named Smoothtan. 


Translucid Sun Filter Lotion (Houbi 
gant, NYC). $1 for 3% oz. (29¢). 


Sunburn Cream (Dorothy Gray Ltd., 
NYC). $1 for 3% oz. (31¢). 


Germaine Monteil Tan-Pruf Lotion 
(Germaine Monteil, NYC). $3.50 for 
8 oz. (444). 


LEG MAKE-UP 
A good leg make-up should go on 
easily and smoothly, have good 


covering power, and be water-resis- 
tant; it should not rub off onto 
clothing or upholstery. But even the 
best leg make-up manufactured will 


- look messy on legs that are not free 


of hair. A few simple precautions 
and a little experience will help give 
a sheer stocking effect. Make sure 
your legs are free of hair or stubble. 
Do not use too much nor too little—a 
few trials will tell you the right 
amount—and smooth the lotion on 
quickly and evenly with long strokes 
from instep to above the knee, mak- 
ing sure to get lotion in the hollows 
around the ankles and back of the 
knees. Allow it to dry thoroughly 
and buff off excess with a soft cloth 
or absorbent cotton. 

Preliminary tests on the following 
indicate that they will rate high. All 
were water-resistant, were consid- 
ered satisfactory in appearance, and 
did not tend to rub off. 


Ratings are in order of increas- 
ing cost per ounce—figures in pa- 
rentheses. Though there are varia- 
tions from brand to brand, one 
ounce is roughly equivalent to 
four “pairs of stockings.” Prices 
do not include 20% Federal cos- 
metic tax. 


ACCEPTABLE 
Filene’s Own (Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., 
Boston). 89¢ for 16 oz. (5.6¢). 


Macy’s Hose-Tex (R. H. Macy & Co., 
NYC). 744 for 8 oz. (9.34). 


Perlac (Perlac Products Co., NYC). 59¢ 
for 6 oz. (10¢). 


Rose Laird Leg Tone (Rose Laird, 
NYC). 94¢ for 8 oz. (11.84). 


Velva Leg Film (Elizabeth Arden, 
NYC). $2 for 12 oz. (16.7#). 


Nina Stockings Out of a Bottle {Pro- 
duits Nina, Inc., NYC). $1 for 4 oz. 
(254). 
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The jewelry trade is licking its lips 
over the diamonds it hopes to sell to 
returning servicemen at the war’s 
end. The idea is that the boys will be 
getting married on a large scale, and 
the diamond—symbol of eternal love 
in a changing world—is likely to be 
more in demand than ever. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Ameri- 
can advertising representative of the 
De Beers international diamond car- 
tel, has been getting ready for the 
great days ahead by making a survey 
of preferences in jewelry styles 
among soldiers and sailors. 

With the help of rising prices, 
based on an artificially-induced dia- 
mond scarcity, the trade has already 
made record business out of wartime 
prosperity and wartime romance. 
Diamond sales broke all records in 
1943. By August of 1944, they had 
risen some 65% to 100% above 
prewar levels, according to trade re- 
ports. All this in spite of the 20% 
Federal luxury tax on jewelry. 

Why are people so anxious to 
spend their money on diamonds? 

Aside from the much-publicized 
matter of romance, the chief reasons 
are a hankering after prestige, an 
admiration for the beauty of the gem, 
and the desire for a safe investment. 

Consumers Union has surveyed 
some aspects of the field, and 
searched out typical gyps and pitfalls. 


WHY NOT BUY? 


To anyone looking for a safe in- 
vestment, our well-considered advice 
is buy War Bonds instead. This is 
practical as well as patriotic advice, 
for two reasons: In the first place, 
styles in diamond-cutting change, and 
if a diamond’s cut is outmoded, its 
value is lessened, unless it is a mu- 
seum piece. Secondly, and far more 
important, it’s difficult to outsmart 
the De Beers Diamond interests. 

You, as a consumer, should know 
about De Beers. This international 
cartel, which sells an estimated 95% 
of the world’s diamonds, controls the 
Brazilian as well as the South Afri- 
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The diamond market is soaring, 
but monopoly-inflated prices and 
dubious sales practices make 
the buyer's job a risky one 


can diamond fields. It has shut down 
something like 99% of its African 
mines in order to hold up diamond 
prices. 

Last January 29th, the United 
States Department of Justice filed 
suit against De Beers and eight of its 
subsidiary companies, charging the 
cartel with the following: 

1. Refusing, when a Nazi invasion 
of England was feared, to allow our 
Board of Economic Warfare to pur- 
chase the industrial diamonds consid- 
ered necessary for setting up a 
stockpile inside the United States. 

2. Increasing the price of indus- 
trial diamonds, which are essential to 
war production, by reducing their 
quality. 

3. Persuading the public, through 
advertising, that diamonds are “na- 
turally expensive,” when retail dia- 
mond prices are actually, in the 
words of the indictment, “several 
times those which would prevail 
under competitive conditions.” 

A diamond, chemically speaking, 
is nothing more than crystallized car- 
bon. It is the world’s hardest known 
natural. substance—hence the dia- 





Why Diamonds? 


Opinions differ as to whether 
diamonds are a necessity on .cer- 
tain occasions. But necessity or 
not, sales are heavy—for invest- 
ment as well as more romantic 
purposes. So, while laboratories 
are being prepared for tests of 
electrical and mechanical appli- 
ances, CU examines the diamond 
market. 
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mond’s for “eternal 
beauty.” 

Diamonds were used as gems in 
the Orient long before the Christian 
era, but it was not until the Renais- 
sance that Italian gem-cutters, study- 
ing the refraction of light, learned 
to cut them in a way that clearly 
displayed their inherent brilliance. 

Diamonds are valued by experts 
according to their size, color, free- 
dom from flaws, and the way they 
are cut. 

The standard way of measuring 
the weight of diamonds is by carats 
and points. One carat is equal to 
one-fifth of a gram, or about one 
one-hundred-forty-second of an 
ounce. When properly proportioned, 
a one-carat stone is about the size of 
a small pea. It is six and one-half 
millimeters in diameter (one inch 
equals about 25 millimeters). 


reputation 


THE COST 


A point is one one-hundredth of a 
carat. The average sparkler that G.I. 
Joe buys for, his girl weighs about 
25 points, is just under four milli- 
meters in diameter, and costs him 
anywhere from $35 to $150 or more. 
A one-carat stone, if there’s nothing 
much wrong with it, will probably 
cost from $400 up. The up is a re- 
flection of the fact that -there’s no 
ceiling price on diamonds. In fact, 
the De Beers advertisements say that 
it ought to cost at least $600; but 
several experts have indicated that 
the De Beers may be a bit prejudiced. 

Advertisers make much of color in 
diamonds, and the consumer. is often 
confused on this question. Diamonds, 
as a matter of fact, may be almost 
any color—blue, red, pink, yellow, 
green, brown or black. The pro- 
nounced colors are rare, and they 
add to the gem’s value. The usual 
color is a very faint yellow or brown 
tint, hardly distinguishable from 
white. 

The actual color of a diamond has 
nothing to do with the rainbow colors 
that may be seen by refraction when . 
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one looks at it. As a matter of fact, 
the color is usually so faint as to be 
visible only to an expert when he 
examines the gem in a white light, 
against a white background, under a 
“ten-time loupe,” or jeweler’s mag- 
nifying glass. Experts often disagree 
as to the color of a stone. 

The myth of “blue-whiteness” in 
diamonds has been built into a fetish 
among American consumers by ir- 
responsible gem promoters. Real 
blue-white stones are so rare that 
many diamond dealers have never 
seen one. But this little fact has not 
kept credit houses, fly-by-night 
jewelry shops and other assorted 
gyp-artists from advertising whole 
store-windows full of “blue-white” 
diamonds. 


FTC STEPS IN 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has ruled that only diamonds show- 
ing “no color whatsoever except that 
which may be blue” may be termed 
“blue-white.” In other words, stones 
must be at least white to be legally 
called ‘‘blue-white.” Since absolutely 
white, or colorless stones are almost 
as rare as those having a bluish tinge, 
reputable dealers have ceased using 
the term for the general run of dia- 
monds. But this is by no means a 
universal practice. A CU investigator 
recently found hundreds of stones 
labeled “blue-white” on display in 
the jewelry windows of the Times 
Square area of New York City. 

The faint trace of yellow or brown 
found in the average diamond, since 
it can be detected only by careful 
expert examination, should have no 
effect on the pleasure you get from 
wearing the stone or showing it to 
your friends. 


“Perfection” is another term the 
ambiguous use of which has brought 
a pretty penny to unscrupulous deal- 
ers. A “perfect” diamond, according 
to the Federal Trade Commission, is 
simply a diamond which shows no 
carbon spots, cracks, “feathers” or 
other flaws under the jeweler’s loupe. 
In other words, “perfect” is a tech- 
nical term used to describe a stone 
which is free of physical flaws. It 
has nothing to do with color, cut, 
proportion or polish. 

FTC has recently clamped down 
on several firms which falsely 
claimed that their gems were “per- 
fect.” FTC ruled against the use of 
the term “perfect cut.” Use of the 
term “perfect” in advertising mer- 
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chandise is in bad odor among repu- 
table dealers. 

Freedom from flaws is not as im- 
portant as it might seem, so far as 
the pleasure of the wearer of a stone 
is concerned. After all, a girl's 
friends don’t generally examine her 
solitaire with a jeweler’s lens before 
admiring it. If a diamond has no 
flaws large enough to spoil its dura- 
bility or to mar its beauty, that is 
generally enough for practical pur- 
poses. 

Far more important than color or 
“perfection” is the cut of the stone 
you buy. The beauty of a diamond 
is based almost entirely on its bril- 
liance or sparkle, and on its “fire’— 
that is, its ability to bend the light 
rays that pass through it, separating 
them into colors, in the manner of a 
prism. Both brilliance and fire are 
largely the result of good cutting. 

A standard or “brilliant” cut dia- 
mond is round, with fifty-eight pol- 
ished facets, arranged above and 
below its “girdle” or largest circum- 
ference. The facets surround a fiat, 
polished “table” on the top, and meet 
at a point below the setting. A prop- 
erly-proportioned brilliant has about 
two-thirds of its depth below the 
girdle. 

This classic proportion is scientifi- 
cally calculated to give the greatest 





possible fire—that is, the most bril- 
liance and color—to a gem. A shal- 
lower stone of the same weight will 
appear larger, but it will have less 
sparkle. It may show a “fish-eye” or 
“hole’—that is, a spot where it is 
possible to see right through the 
stone. 

Aside from proportions, a gem 
gains greatly in brilliance from clean 
evenness of cut and careful polish 
of the facets. 

The trade has made a great to-do, 
recently, about new methods of cut- 
ting that are supposed to impart even 
greater brilliance. A great deal has 
been said about the superiority of 
polished girdles by promoters of 
“Circle of Light,” “Magic Circle” 
and “Halo-Cut” diamonds. An in- 
crease in the number of facets from 
the traditional 58 to as many as 102 
has been heralded as a method of 
getting undreamed-of brilliance by 
the makers of “King-Cut” diamonds. 

According to last Winter’s issue of 
Gem: and Gemology, authoritative 
journal among jewel experts, such 
claims are nonsense. There is noth- 
ing new about polished girdles except 
the glamorous names which enter- 
prising copy-writers have invented 
for them. And as to increasing the 
number of facets, this publication 
states that “no claims of greater 


A reproduction, actual size, of a credit-house diamond “bargain” ad. Note 
the magnification of the tiny gems and the emphasis on “perfect.” 
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brilliance for stones cut with multiple 
fagets could yet be verified.” 

Here even experts disagree, how- 
ever, Some maintain that on very 
large diamonds, increasing the num- 
ber of facets improves both delicacy 
and brilliance—though to nothing 
like the extent claimed by promoters. 
On the other hand, they say, a gem 
no more than a few points in size is 
actually improved in brilliance when 
the facets are reduced in number to 
eighteen, since the eye does not reg- 
ister the glitter of facets that are too 
small. Even according to this school 
of thought, the question of extra 
facets is of importance only to Mrs. 
Gotrocks, out to buy a 10-carat dazz- 
ler. G.I. Joe, shopping for his best 
girl’s 25-point solitaire, will do well 
to stick to the traditional 58. 

Some dealers make a big fuss over 
guaranteeing that their stones are 
“genuine.” As a matter of fact, a 
genuine diamond—if you disregard 
its size, cut, color and freedom from 
flaws—may be bought for as little as 
10¢, wholesale. Unlike emeralds and 
rubies, diamonds as such are far 
from rare. Industrial diamonds sold, 
before the war, for as little as 75¢ 
a carat. Yet a dealer will push up the 
price of a ring or a watch anywhere 
from $2 to $20, or as much as the 
traffic will bear, because it is glorified 
with a couple of genuine 15¢ dia- 
mond chips. 


PICTURES CAN LIE 


A common practice of credit and 
mail-order concerns is to show 
greatly enlarged pictures of their 
gems. Thus, in the illustration, a 
stone actually the size of a fly-speck 
is made to look like a whopper of 
several carats. According to the code 
of ethics of the Credit Jewelers As- 
sociation, such misleading pictures 
must be accompanied by the words, 
“Enlarged to show detail.” When 
they appear, the words are generally 
printed in such size that they, too, 
need enlarging to show detail. 

Beware of the purveyor of “imita- 
tion” diamonds. If you want some- 
thing that looks like a diamond, but 
can’t afford the price, get a white 
sapphire or a zircon. As a matter of 
fact, a well-cut zircon, when it is 
new, is more brilliant, and conse- 
quently more beautiful than a badly- 
cut diamond. The refractive powers 
of the two stones are about the same. 
The catch is that the zircon is rela- 
tively soft, and therefore scratches 
easily. Consequently, the zircon will 
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A properly-proportioned brilliant has 
about two-thirds of its depth below 
the “girdle.” 





lose its brilliance within a couple of 
years, while the beauty of the dia- 
mond, if it is properly cared for, will 
last indefinitely. 

“Simulated” diamond is just a 
polite way of saying imitation dia- 
mond. Such terms as “replica” and 
“facsimile,” applied to diamonds, 
have been forbidden by the Federal 
Trade Commission, since no imita- 
tion is an exact reproduction of all 
the qualities of a diamond, including 
its hardness. 

A perusal of FTC rulings discloses 
that the “guarantees” which come 
with diamonds are not always what 
they seem. A guarantee, to be worth 
the paper it is written on, must make 
clear its exact nature and what is 
offered by the dealer as security. A 
“guarantee” which states merely that 
a stone is a genuine diamond, or a 
“quality” diamond (without reveal- 
ing what quality), or a “brilliant” 
diamond (all diamonds are more or 
less brilliant) means very little. A 
guarantee which does not explicitly 
agree to refund your money if the 
article is misrepresented gives you 
scant protection. Many guarantees 
make no promise as to refund under 
any condition, merely agreeing to ac- 
cept the stone at its sales price 
toward the purchase of a more ex- 
pensive gem. 

After buying a diamond, don’t go 
around the corner to the nearest 
jeweler or pawn shop to get it ap- 
praised .for 25¢ or 50¢. You can 
scarcely expect an unbiased opinion 
from a stranger who has diamonds 
of his own for sale. Besides; the 
mark-up (profit, to you) is so varied 
on this luxury item that any two 





The standard fifty-eight facets can 
be cut into stones of various shapes. 


dealers—however honest—are likely 
to disagree as to its value. The most 
accurate appraisal is to be had by 
going to one of the professional ap- 
praisers in the trade, who are listed 
in the classified telephone directory. 
They will tell you how good your 
stone is as to size, cut, color and 
lack of flaws. They will well 
for their service, the amount depend- 
ing partly on the size of the gem. 

It’s not wise to buy a diamond on 
“time payments.” Regular credit 
houses, in addition to the cumulative 
5% or 6% interest they charge on 
their loans, are known in the trade 
to have a much higher mark-up than 
other stores. This is supposed to 
cover risk and cost of advertising. 
One jewelry merchant assured a CU 
investigator that credit jewelers add 
an average of one-third to the nor- 
mal selling price of their gems, and 
this was confirmed by others in the 
trade. 

Credit jewelry stores are also no- 
torious for exaggerated advertising 
and misrepresentation of goods. Re- 
cently, after several crack-downs by 
FTC, their promotion has become 
somewhat more ethical, but old bally- 
hoo methods often re-appear in a 
new form. 


“TIME” BUYING 


Private jewelers also sometimes 
sell jewelry on “time,” but in such 
cases the purchaser does not get the 
diamond until the entire price is paid. 
Between the éfforts of the De Beers 
cartel and necessary wartime ship- 
ping restrictions, the price of dia- 
monds has been going up steadily. 
It is the questionable, but strictly 
legal, practice of some dealers to 
boost the price of the gem being pur- 
chased, when the customer falls 
down on a payment or two—sup- 
posedly to correspond with a rise in 
market price. 

Don’t expect to get a diamond bar- 
gain at an auction. True, there are 
legitimate auctions, where dealers 
who know the value of gems can 
sometimes pick up bargains from the 
estates of the dead or the bankrupt. 
However, the usual auction that ap- 
pears suddenly in an empty store 
front is nothing .but a trap for suck- 
ers. The jewels you see there are not 
what they seem. 

Neither should you look for your 
diamond in a pawn shop, or expect to 
save money by buying a pawn ticket. 
As a matter of fact, the trade has 
been plagued in recent months by a 
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new racket in the form of profes- 


brokers. The tickets are then peddled 
to the unwary. 

The best place to buy a diamond 
is at the most respected, best estab- 
lished jewelry, store you can find. 

consumers have a mistaken 
idea that they cannot afford the gems 


sold at the best shops. But these deal- 
ers ly sell all types of gems, 
and at all price levels. Generally, they 
do not wish to jeopardize their repu- 
tations by misrepresenting their 
goods. CU investigators found that 
the most famous shops on New 
York’s upper Fifth Avenue offered 
better diamonds in better settings in 
the lower price range than could be 
found in the “cheap” stores on Times 
Square or on 14th Street. 





Household Ammonia 


You can't tell from the label how much there is 
in the bottle, tests of twenty-four brands show 


Household ammonia went to war 
several years ago, when nitrogen— 
present in ammonia in a usable form 
—was vitally needed for war uses. 
Now it has returned, and grocers’ 
shelves sport the usual prewar array 
of brands. But a comparison of price 
and bottle size are not enough to tell 
you how much ammonia are get- 
ting for your money, s tests of 
24 brands shows. Two quart bottles 
may sell for precisely the same price, 
yet in terms of the ammonia you ac- 
tually get, one may be more than 
four times as expensive as the other. 

According to Federal Specifica- 
tions—the standards the government 
has set up to regulate its own pur- 
chases—household ammonia (which 
is simply a solution of gaseous am- 
monia in water) should contain 
9.5% to 10.5% ammonia gas by 
weight, or 9.1% to 10.1% by volume. 
Only two of the 24 brands tested fell 
within this range; all others were 
dilute, containing between 1.4% and 
8.4% of ammonia. 

Aside from the matter of economy, 
it would be useful to the housewife 
to know how much ammonia there 
was in a bottle so labeled. For clean- 
. ing procedures calling for a measured 
amount of household ammonia in 
water become rather meaningless un- 
less it is known how much ammonia 
there is in-a tablespoonful. - 

Clear ammonia is simply ammonia 
gas dissolved in tapwater. Cloudy 
ammonia is clear ammonia to which 
has been added some other material 
—usually soap, sometimes limewater 
—to give it a milky appearance. 
Cloudy ammonia seems to have out- 
stripped the clear product in popu- 
larity, ps because housewives 
are the illusion that it cleans 
better, or that it is stronger. This is 
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far from the truth. In fact, cloudy 
ammonia lacks the very property 
which makes ammonia superior to 
other household cleaners such as 
TSP (trisodium phosphate), or 
washing soda. Instead of disappear- 
ing when it dries, as does clear am- 
monia, cloudy ammonia leaves a 
surface film which is rather difficult 
to remove completely. 

Ammonia, as the only generally- 
available alkali which evaporates 
completely without leaving a film or 
a residue, has earned deserved popu- 
larity among housewives. It is par- 
ticularly useful as a rinse for win- 
dows, mirrors, china, glassware and 
other shiny surfaces. Ammonia is 
generally considered the safest al- 
kali for use on grease and oil stains 
on fabrics. 





Both bottles cost 19¢, but “Hazel” 

(left) gives you almost four times as 

much for the money as “Sweet 
Home.” 


Ammonia should be kept in a cool 
place, well stoppered, and where it 
cannot be reached by small children. 
For, though its strong smeil is gener- 
ally a bar against its use as a bever- 
age by even the small fry, ammonia 
is a caustic to both skin and eyes. In 
case it does spill on inquisitive hands 
rinse them in copious amounts of tap 
water, then pour lemon juice or vine- 
gar over the area. Should it reach 
the eyes, rinse them with boric acid 
and call a doctor. 

The ratings which follow are 
based on tests for ammonia con- 
tent. The prices given are for a 
one-quart bottle, unless otherwise 
stated. Figures in parentheses rep- 
resent the equivalent cost for am- 
monia of 10% concentration. Fig- 
ures are based on percentage am- 
monia by volume. 


BEST BUYS 

White Sail Clear (A&P, NYC). 10¢ 
Contained 9.4% ammonia (10.6¢). 
Available nationally at A&P Stores. 

White Sail Cloudy (A&P). 10¢. Con- 
tained 8.3% ammonia (12.1¢). Avail- 
able nationally at A&P Stores. 

Co-op Clear (National Co-operatives, 
Inc., Chicago). 13¢. Contained 8.3% 
ammonia (15.7¢). Available nationally 
at Co-op Stores. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of ammonia content) 

White Sail Clear (see “Best Buys”). 

Hazel Cloudy (National Tea Co., Chi- 
cago). 19¢. Contained 9.3% ammonia 
(20¢). Available in Midwest at Na- 
tional Tea Stores. 


C. C. Parsons Cloudy (Parsons Am- 


monia Co. NYC). 30¢. Contained 
8.4% ammonia (36¢). Available na- 
tionally. 


Co-op Clear (see “Best Buys”). 

White Sail Cloudy (see “Best Buys”) 

Bohack’s Cloudy (H. C. Bohack Co. 
Brooklyn). 15¢. Contained 6.2% am- 


monia (24¢). Available in Long 
Island and Brooklyn at Bohack 
Stores. 


Metro Cloudy (Columbia Chemical Co., 
NYC). 15¢. Contained 5.7% ammonia 
(264). Available in NYC and vicinity. 

Grisdale Cloudy (Gristede Bros., NYC). 
19¢. Contained 5.5% ammonia (35¢). 
Available in N-YC and Conn. at Gris- 
tede Stores. 

Ajax Cloudy (A.M.R. Chemical Co., 
Brooklyn). 15¢. Contained 5.3% am- 
monia (28¢). Available on Eastern 
Seaboard. 

Columbia Cloudy (Columbia Chemical 
Co.). 13¢. Contained 5.1% ammonia 
(26¢). Available in Northeast and 
Midwest. 

Beacon Clear (S. S. Pierce Co., Boston). 
25¢. Contained 4.9% ammonia (51¢). 
Available in New England. 
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Jes-so Cloudy (Sweet Life Food., 

Brooklyn). 12¢. Contained 4.2% am- 

mohia (29¢). Available N. Y., N. J., 

Mass. and R. I. 

Just Right Cloudy (General Grocer Co., 
St. Louis). 15¢. Contained 3.9% am- 
monia (39¢). 

Buffalo Clear (Buffalo Ammonia, Inc., 
Brooklyn). 14¢ for 20 oz. Contained 
3.8% ammonia (59¢). 

Rose-X Clear (Roselux Chemical Co., 
Brooklyn). 10¢. Contained 3.7% am- 
monia (27¢). Available in East. 

Kleen Kut Clear (H. Bertrand Mfg. Co., 

Minneapolis). 15¢. Contained 3.7% am- 


monia (41¢). 
Nor-Bee Cloudy (Carmel Oil Co., 
NYC). 19¢. Contained 3.2% ammonia 


(60¢). 
Bull Cloudy (Garber Eagle Oil Corp., 
Brooklyn). 10¢. Contained 3% am- 





monia (34¢). Available in N. Y. and 
N. J. 

Carmex Cloudy (Carmel Oil Co.). 19¥. 
Contained 2.8% ammonia (68¢). Avail- 
able in N. Y., N. J. and Conn. 

Speed Up Clear (American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia). 10¢. Contained 2.7% 
ammonia (37¢). Available nationally 
at American Stores. 

Parchen’s Cloudy 
Works, Brooklyn). 
2.7% ammonia (56¢). 

Sweet Home Cloudy (Krenning-Schlapp 
Grocery Co., St. Louis). 19¢. Con- 
tained 2.5% ammonia (78¢). 

United Cloudy (United Grocers Co., 
Brooklyn). 19¢. Contained 2.3% am- 
monia (84¢). 

Daved (Kings County Chemical Works, 
Brooklyn). 12¢. Contained 1.4% am- 
monia (86¢). 


Chemical 
Contained 


(Royal 
15¢. 





MINERAL OIL 





McKesson & Robbins’ high-priced 
Albolene may look down from its 
pedestal at its lower-priced breth- 
ren, but it’s no better—and no worse 
—than they, CU’s technicians con- 
cluded after testing 13 widely-sold 
brands of mineral oil. In fact the 
only significant difference among 
these brands was one of viscosity, 
and even this doesn’t matter very 
much. 

Mineral oil is, as its name indi- 
cates, a product of the oil wells. 
Known also as liquid petrolatum, or 
liquid paraffin, mineral oil comes 
from crude petroleum, just as do 
gasoline, kerosene and lubricating 
oils. But before it reaches the color- 
less form in which it is sold, mineral 
oil is highly refined and purified to 
make it odorless and tasteless. 

A popular misconception is that 
mineral oil made from Russian crude 
oils is superior to the domestic prod- 
uct. Consequently, many an oil 
produced, refined and bottled in the 
United States bears the label, “Rus- 
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sian.” Actually, so little is the dif- 
ference between the imported and the 
domestic product that the only way 
to distinguish one from the other is 
to trace the oil back to its original 
source. It is true that all mineral 
oils of Russian extraction are heavy ; 
but the converse is far from a fact— 
there are plenty of American mineral 
oils that are equally heavy. 

The term “heavy” as applied to 
mineral oils refers to their viscosities. 
A heavy oil is thick, and has a high 
viscosity ; a light oil flows more read- 
ily. Standards of the USP (United 
States Pharmacopoeia) refer to an 
oil as heavy, if a given quantity of it 
takes 175 seconds or more to flow 
through a standard orifice at a given 
temperature; the same amount of a 
USP light oil flows through the same 
opening in 170 seconds or less at the 
same temperature. All of the brands 


tested were in the “heavy” class; 
their flow-times ranged from 184 to 
346 seconds under test conditions. 

In addition to viscosity tests, the 








oils were also tested for purity—the 
absence of objectionable sulfur com- 
pounds, freedom from acids used in 
purification, the presence of organic 
substances other than paraffin, and 
the absence of solid paraffin at low 
temperatures. All the brands passed 
these tests. 

Though there were differences in 
viscosity, the consensus of medical 
opinion is that this makes no differ- 
ence so far as the effectiveness of the 
oil is concerned. The brands are 
listed, therefore, in order of increas- 
ing cost. For those who want very 
heavy oil, however, brands with very 
high viscosities are so indicated. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of increasing cost per pint) 


Macy’s American (R. H. Macy & Co., 
NYC). 17¢ per pint; 92¢ per gallon. 
Very high viscosity. Available at 
Macy’s Dep’t Store, NYC. 

White Extra Heavy (Certified Pharma- 
cal Co., NYC). 21¢ per pint; 42¢ per 
quart. Very high viscosity. Available 
nationally, 

Sears Approved Extra Heavy, Cat. No. 
— 580 (Sears, Roebuck). 29¢ per pint; 
49¢ per quart; $1.69 per gallon; all 
plus postage. Very high viscosity. 
Available by mail order. 

Petrofol American Heavy White (Unit- 
ed Drug Co., Boston). 49¢ per pint; 
79¢ per quart. Available nationally at 
Rexall and United Drug Stores. 

United Whelan Extra Heavy (Whelan 
Drug Co., NYC). 49¢ per pint; 83¢ 
per quart. Very high viscosity. Avail- 
able nationally at Whelan Drug 
Stores. . 

American Heavy (DePree Co., Holland, 
Mich.). 49¢ per pint; 89¢ per quart. 
Available nationally. 

Minoyl Heavy White (Walgreen Co., 
Chicago). 49¢ per pint; 89¢ per quart. 
Available nationally at Walgreen Drug 
Stores. 

Squibb Heavy Californian (E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, NYC). 59¢ per pint; 89¢ per 
quart. Very high viscosity. Available 
nationally. 

Puretest Extra Heavy (United Drug 
Co.). 59¢ per pint; 89¢ per quart. Very 
high viscosity. Available nationally at 
Whelan Drug Stores. 

Nujol Heavy (Stanco, Bayway, N. J.). 
59¢ per pint; 89¢ per quart. Available 
nationally. 

Russian Type Heavy Naphthenic (De- 
Pree Co.). 59¢ per pint; 98¢ per quart. 
Available nationally. 

Parke-Davis Heavy (Parke, Davis & 
Co., Detroit). 63¢ per pint. Very high 
viscosity. Available nationally. 

Albolene (McKesson & Robbins, NYC). 
69¢ per pint. Very high viscosity. 
Available nationally. 
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The story of how a group of office workers in OPA started a 
project for revitalizing their wardrobes as a means of beating 
the clothing shortage and high clothing prices. It is presented 
here as a program which other groups might do well to follow. 


All over the nation, men and 
women have been complaining—and 
justly—about the shortage of low- 
and medium-priced clothing. Some of 
them have written letters (and more 
are needed) to their Congressmen 
and to the War Production Board 
(WPB) demanding that the govern- 
ment take action to remedy the situ- 
ation. But it remained for a group of 
government girls working in Wash- 
ington at the Office of Price Admin- 
istration (OPA) to do something im- 
mediately constructive for them- 
selves while waiting for government 
action. Here’s how it all began: 


THE SITUATION 


Easter was coming, and the girls 
were worried. They had to buy their 
Easter outfits: a new suit, a blouse, 
a hat, gloves and a purse—the work- 
ing girl’s traditional spring ensemble 
These girls, living on a fixed income, 
have high living costs—high rents, 
high food costs—and consequently a 
low clothing budget. They started out 
on their shopping spree with great 
expectations. They returned disheart- 
ened, disillusioned, and without the 
clothes they had set out to get. They 
could find no low-cost practical suits, 
blouses, shoes, purses or gloves. 

At first the girls just grumbled 
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They couldn’t afford the Spring out- 
fits. What seemed worse, they didn’t 
see how they would be able to afford 
new things for Summer. 

“Prices are awful.” 

“Quality worse.” 

“I’ve got some old rags in my 
closet that are made of better mate- 
rial than the new things they’re sell- 
ing today.” 


THE SOLUTION 


And from that remark was born the 
idea of “clothes magic.” An effect- 
ive method of solving their problems, 
the girls decided, would be to put 
back into use clothes that had been 
hanging in their closets unused for 
want of repair or alteration. They 
even got a slogan: “Sad Rags Into 
Glad Rags.” And since many of them 
had no access to a sewing machine 
and many of them knew nothing 
about alterations, they decided to 
work cooperatively in a “clinic.” 
Space for them was no problem; 
they had a recreation room available 
after office hours. A sewing machine 
was loaned by a friend. Direction and 
expert advice was given by OPA staff 
members who were competent seam- 
stresses and skilled in clothes remod- 
eling. Now, the room is alive with 
activity: girls sewing, cutting, fitting 


each other, and waiting their turn at 
the sewing machine. 

To arouse interest among other 
workers in the Agency (there are 
3600 people in the Washington of- 
fice) and to spread the interest to 
other government agencies and to th 
public, the OPA Recreation Commit- 
tee decided to put on a_ show, 
“Clothes Magic,” im which they 
would show their audience the poss 
bilities of remodeling and conserva- 
tion. 

The program consisted of demon- 
strations conducted by two New 
York stylists (for similar shows in 
other communities, assistance might 
be obtained from local department or 
dress stores, or from dressmakers). 
Prior to the show, OPA girls had 
submitted their old “sad rags” as en 
tries. From the clothes submitted, six 
dresses most suitable for rehabilita- 
tion were exhibited. The girls whose 
garments were selected appeared on 
the stage in before-and-after se- 
quences. By the use of a changed 
neck or waistline, the addition of a 
collar, a sash and even a bustle, sad 
rags were transformed into wearable. 





BEFORE: Last year's neckline had put 
this dress into the “sad rag” class, 
and it hung unused in the closet, 
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fashionable clothes. A “Saddest Rag 
Prize,” a twenty-five dollar War 
Bond, was given to the girl whose 
dress, a six year old, was judged to 
be the best transformation. Judges 
were Mrs. Chester Bowles, wife of 
the OPA Administrator, and wives 
of two other OPA officials. 

Another part of the program, 
“Stretch Your Wardrobe,” demon- 
strated how a basic suit and basic 
dress can be stretched, by the use of 
accessories, so they may be used for 
both business and parties. 

But the hit of the show was 
“Magic. Transformations.” In this 
portion, the girls modeled clothes 
that had already been made over. A 
good looking beach or play outfit con- 
sisting of halter, shorts, kerchief and 
beach bag had been made out of an 
outmoded striped cotton evening 
gown. 

An old blue silk dress with pur- 
ple stripes, worn out under the arms, 
had been given new life by removal 
of the sleeves and setting in of new 
ones, made from a jacket which had 
originally come with the dress. Strik- 
ing patch pockets, also made from 
the jacket, gave the dress added util- 
ity and new interest. 





AFTER: A crisp, new collar trans- 
formed it into a “glad rag,” good for 
another season of wear. 
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A green dress that had been too 
tight across the hips was made wear- 
able by the insertion of a yellow 
panel running from neck to hem. 

A good example of how material 
can be salvaged was shown in a Sum- 
mer dress, made from a discarded 
redingote. The coat had been ripped 
at the seams, the pieces cleaned and 
recut to transform it into the dress. 

A woman’s suit made from a 
man’s suit, and six differently styles 
blouses, made from men’s no-longer- 
wearable shirts, brought the house 
down. Blouses were made from solid 
or striped fabrics; some of the white 
shirts had been tinted various pastel 
shades. 


KEEP COST DOWN 


At the show it was stressed that 
conservation defeats it’s own purpose 
if it involves great expense. Inexpen- 
sive bits of ribbon or lace, remnant 
materials, a scarf or a collar, plus a 
little imagination, can often trans- 
form 4 white elephant into a success- 
ful creation. All the pattern compan- 
ies now have patterns for make- 
overs. There are patterns especially 
designed for making adults’ things 
over into children’s ; for making over 
men’s shirts into women’s blouses, 


men’s suits into women’s suits, and 
many other types of make-overs. 

Keep in mind that the clothing sit- 
uation will probably become a lot 
worse before it becomes better. The 
end of the European war is not 
scheduled to bring relief, and the 
WPB-OPA clothing program which 
was discussed in the May issue of the 
Reports is a program over which 
there is little optimism. Thus it be- 
comes increasingly apparent that con- 
sumers will have to “Make It Do and 
Wear It Out.” 


GROUP ACTION 


Why not organize a clothes clinic 
in your own community? Start it off 
with a clothes conservation show to 
arouse interest. You'll be surprised to 
find. how much talent and how many 
ideas your friends and neighbors 
have. Work the project through ex- 
isting groups if possible. The YWCA, 
union auxiliaries, settlement houses, 
church societies and similar organiza- 
tions would be interested in this type 
of program and would have or could 
get facilities. 

Climb on the Conservation Band- 
wagon! You'll be helping yourself 
and your community. 





Spinach 


in Cans 


There's great controversy as to whether it's as 
good for you as it was thought to be, but in any 
case, here are ratings of fifty widely-sold brands 


If you think you have trouble get- 
ting the sand out of spinach prepara- 
tory to cooking, think of the head- 
aches of the spinach canner, whose 
troubles come in tons rather than 
pounds. The fact that he has solved 
them pretty satisfactorily is attested 
to by the fact that not one of the 188 
cans—5S0O brands—of canned spinach 
examined for CU by U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture graders con- 
tained any appreciable amount of 
sand or grit. This may well have 
something to do with the growing 
popularity of canned spinach, the 
production of which has been more 
than doubled since 1939. 

Absence of defects, tenderness and 
color are the three factors considered 


by graders in scoring spinach. To rate 
Grade A, a can of spinach must have 
a uniform green color, without any 
yellow or brown leaves; it must be 
practically free of defects such as 
grit or sand, seed heads, leaves dam- 
aged by mildew, or foreign material 
of any kind. The leaves and stems 
must be tender, without much tend- 
ency to break apart. Requirements 
for Grade C spinach (there is no 
intermediate B grade) are slightly 
lower, but of the same general de- 
scription. 


NUTRITIVE VALUE 


The problem of whether spinach 
is or is not good for Junior is still 
being tossed back and forth between 
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nutritionists and fond parents. Nutri- 
tionists concede that spinach contains 
appreciable amounts of vitamins A, 
B, (thiamine); C and G (riboflavin), 
but consider that the iron and cal- 
cium in it are not, relatively speak- 
ing, “nutritionally available” ; that is, 
they are not in a form which the body 
can use readily. But the eat-your- 
spinach school of parents, using Pop- 
eye as the glorious example, keeps 
forcing spinach down Junior’s throat, 
willy-nilly. 

One-half or more of the -vitamin 

C content of spinach is lost in the 
canning process ; a very high percent- 
age of the other vitamins remains in- 
tact. 
. In the ratings which follow, 
brands are listed in order of average 
score, based on tests of two to eight 
samples of each of the 5O brands. 
Differences in quality between adja- 
cent brands in the ratings are gener- 
ally very small. 


Unless otherwise noted, prices 
in the ratings are for a No. 2% (1 
Ib. 11 oz.) can. Prices in parenthe- 
ses represent the cost per pound of 
drained weight (weight of the 
spinach without the brine in which 
it is packed). 

BEST BUYS 


Iona Grade C (A&P, NYC). 12¢ for 1 
Ib. 2 oz. (13.54). Labeled “Grade C,” 
but tested Grade A. Available nation- 
ally at A&P Stores. 

Emerald Bay Grade A (Table Products 
Co., Oakland, Calif.). 18¢ (14¢). 
Grade A. 

R-Best (Stockton Food Products, Inc., 
Stockton, Calif.). 19¢ (16.5¢). Grade A. 


ACCEPTABLE 

(In order of average quality) 
GRADE A 
R-Best (see “Best Buys”). 


Vita-Gift (Fiotill Products, Inc., Stock- 
ton, Calif.). 23¢ (18.5¢). 
IGA (Independent Grocers’ Alliance 


Distributing Co., Chicago). 16¢ for | 
Ib. 2 oz. (18.5¢). Available nationally 
at IGA Stores. 


Bernice (Krasne Bros. NYC). 25¢ 
(20¢). Available in N. Y., N. J. and 
Conn. 


Iona (see “Best Buys”). 

Emerald Bay (see “Best Buys”). 

Ruby (Fame Canning Co., Indianapolis). 
21¢ (164). 

Asco Grade A (American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia). 20¢ (16.5¢). Available 
nationally at American Stores. 

Heart’s Delight Vacuum Packed (Rich- 
mond-Chase Co., San Jose, Calif.). 22¢ 
(17.5¢). Available nationally. 
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Rio Sun (Rio-Sun Co., McAllen, Tex.). 
19¢ for 1 Ib. 2 oz. (24¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Hume (G. W. Hume Co., 
cisco). 22¢ (184). 

Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co., Chi- 
cago). 20¢ for 1 Ib. 2 oz. (244). Avail- 
able nationally. 

Whitney (Victor Food Corp., Victor, 
N. Y.). 14¢ for 1 Ib. 2 oz. (164). Avail- 
able in N. Y., New England and the 
Midwest. 

Uco (Uco Food Corp., Newark, N. J.). 
19¢ for 1 Ib. 2 oz. (21¢). Available in 
N. Y. and N. J. 

Dellford (Middendorf & Rohrs, NYC). 
24¢ (19.5¢). Available in NYC. 

Tri-Valley U. S. Fancy (Tri-Valley 
Packing Assn., San Francisco). 21¢ 
(17¢). Available nationally. 

S. S. Pierce Co. Red Label (S. S. Pierce 
Co., Boston). 21¢ (17¢). Available in 
New England. 

Nation Wide (Nation-Wide Service Gro- 
cers, Brockton, Mass.). 16¢ for 1 Ib. 
2 oz. (184). Available nationally at 
Nation-Wide Stores. 

Manchester (Manchester Canning Co., 
Manchester, N. Y.). 18¢ (15.5¢). 

Finast (First National Stores, Somer- 
ville, Mass.). 18¢ (14.5¢). Available in 


San Fran- 


N. Y. and New England at First 
National Stores. 
Grisdale (Gristede Bros., Inc., NYC). 


18¢ (14¢). Available in N. Y. and 
Conn. at Gristede Stores. 

Premier (Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
NYC). 25¢ for 1 Ib. 2 oz. (32.54). 
Available East of the Mississippi and 
in Texas. 

White Rose (Seeman Bros., Inc., NYC). 
23¢ (18.5¢). Available nationally. 

Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & Co., 
ae 23¢ (19¢). Available nation- 

y- 

Richelieu (Sprague, Warner Co., 
cago). 26¢ 
ally. 

Clover Farm (Clover Farm Stores 
Corp., Cleveland). 24¢ (20¢). Avail- 
able East of the Rockies. 


Chi- 
(21¢). Available nation- 

















Philbps Delicious (Phillips Packing Co., 
Cambridge, Md.). 22¢ (16.5¢). Avail- 
able nationally. 

Palmdale (S&W Fine Foods, Inc., San 
Francisco). 23¢ (18¢). Available on 
the West Coast, NYC and Chicago. 

Gardenside (Table Products Co., Oak- 
land, Calif.). 12¢ for 1 Ib. 2 oz. (14.5¢) 
Available in N. Y., N. J., Washington, 
D. C. and Richmond, Va. at Safeway 
Stores. 

Co-op Grade C (National Co-operatives, 
Inc., Chicago). 15¢ for 1 Ib. 2 oz 
(164). Labeled “Grade C,” but tested 
Grade A. Available nationally at Co-op 
Stores. 

Bluebrook (Jewel Tea Co., Barrington, 
Ill.). 13¢ for 1 Ib. 2 oz. (15¢). Avail- 
able nationally via Direct-to-Home 
Service and in Chicago at Jewel Tea 
Stores. 

Ecco (Economy Grocery Stores, Bos- 
ton). 19¢ (15.5¢). Available in Mass 
and Conn. at Economy Stores and 
Stop & Shop Supermarkets. 

Filigree (Filigree Quality Foods, Inc. 
Jersey City, N. J.). 25¢ (20¢). Avail- 
able in N. Y. and N. J. 


GRADE C 


Val Vita (Val Vita Food Products, Inc., 
Fullerton, Calif.). 20¢ (14¢). 

Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby, San 
Francisco). 20¢ (15.5¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Family (D. E. Foote & Co., Baltimore). 
19¢ (144). Available on the East Coast. 

A&P Grade A (A&P, NYC). 19¢ 
(15.5¢). Labeled “Grade A,” but tested 
Grade C. Available nationally at A&P 
Stores. 

Snider’s (Snider Packing Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.). 22¢ (17.54). Available na- 
tionally. 

Blossom (Sprague, Warner). 19¢ for | 
Ib. 2 oz. 21¢). Available nationally. 
P and G (Paxton and Gallagher Co. 
Omaha). 19¢ for 1 Ib. 2 oz. (21¢) 
Available in Nebr., Iowa and S. D. 
American Home (National Tea Co., 
Chicago). 20¢ (14.5¢). Available in 

Chicago. 

Mission Inn (Hemet Packing Co., 
Hemet, Calif.). 25¢ (21¢). 

Co-op Grade A (National Co-opera- 
tives). 18¢ for 1 Ib. 2 oz. (19.54). 
Quality variable. Labeled “Grade A,” 
but averaged Grade C. 

Del Monte (California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco). 27¢ (21¢). 

Trupak (Haas Bros., San Francisco) 
18¢ (15.5¢). 

Bohannon (W. C. Bohannon Canning 
Co., Mission, Tex.). 18¢ for 1 Ib. 2 oz. 
(20¢). 

Hunt’s (Hunt Bros. Packing Co., San 
Francisco). 21¢ (17¢). 

Flotill (Fliotill Prod.). 24¢ (20.5¢). 

Sunbeam (Francis H. Leggett). 
(19¢). 

Genesee Valley (Birds Eye-Snider, Inc., 
NYC). 19¢ for 1 Ib. 2 oz. (204). 
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Treating Colds 


... and their complications with the sulfa drugs and penicillin 


When new means of treating dis- 
ease, such as the sulfa drugs and peni- 
cillin, are discovered, the art of medi- 
cine takes big leaps forward. In fact, 
with respect to the new treatments, 
the art emerges as a science of medi- 
cine. 

As recently as ten years ago, the 
physician who treated a pneumonia 
patient considered it important to ob- 
serve a dozen or more empirical rules 
hopefully designed to help the patient 
find his way back to health. But all 
that doctor and nurse could actually 
do was to attempt to augment” the 
natural immunity of the patient 
against the disease. Fluids, special 
diets, laxatives, enemas, turpentine 
stupes, narcotics, sedatives and anal- 
gesic drugs, and even, quite recently, 
the use of horse and rabbit sera—all 
these were mustered against the 
dreaded infection. There was no way 
of knowing how effective the treat- 
ment was until the “crisis,” five to 
fourteen days after the onset of the 
disease. At that point, the patient 
either took a turn for the better, and 
pulled through, or took a turn for the 
worse, and died. Today the crisis in 
pneumonia and other infectious di- 
seases occurs 24 to 72 hours after the 
Start of treatment with sulfa drugs or 
penicillin, and chances are immeasur- 
ably better for the patient’s eventual 
recovery. Other details of treatment 
have a useful though minor role in 
recovery. 


The outstanding success with the 
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sulfa drugs and penicillin in the treat- 
ment of pneumonia and other infec- 
tions has encouraged inquiry as to 
their value in the prevention and 
treatment of the common cold and its 
complications — sinusitis, bronchitis, 
otitis media (middle ear infection) 
and others. These infectious disor- 
ders affect millions of persons every 
day, make them very uncomfortable, 
and cause a great loss of work and 
income. In infants and elderly per- 
sons, or in those with chronic di- 
seases, such infections may be a 
serious health hazard. Obviously, it is 
important to know what use can be 
made of the recently-discovered 
drugs in the treatment of these every- 
day disorders. 


EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE 


The testimony of individual pri- 
vate practitioners must be discounted, 
in large measure, since their impres- 
sions of the value of drugs are not 
based on controlled observations. In 
any scientific investigation, the use 
of controls is very important. Thus, 
if 500 persons with colds are given 
sulfa drugs, and of these only about 
50 suffer a complicating sinusitis, this 
cannot be judged as significant unless 
it is known what percentage of those 
in another group of 500, given a 
similar-appearing sugar pill and not 
knowing that they were not also get- 
ting the sulfa treatment, come down 
with sinusitis. If in the control group 
of 500, 200 persons suffer a sinus 


complication when they take sugar 
pills rather than sulfa pills, then ir 
may be said that there is reasonable 
support for the prescription of sulfa 
pills in the treatment of a cold. 

Such controlled studies can be un- 
dertaken only in a hospital or medi- 
cal research center. Several are now 
under way. In one experiment at the 
New York Hospital, in which about 
fifty patients were involved, the aver- 
age duration of the “cold” in those 
treated with sulfadiazine was 8.1 
days, whereas the average duration 
in untreated patients was 9.7 days. 
At casual inspection, this difference 
of 1.6 days appears encouraging ; 
actually, it is not considered “‘statis- 
tically significant,” since the experi- 
ment involved too few cases to make 
its results conclusive. In a medical 
experiment, unless the number of 
cases observed is large, the results 
have comparatively little meaning, 
since individual vagaries in one group 
or another may make sizeable differ- 
ences in the final averages. In view 
of the possible damage from sulfa 
treatment, the evidence above cannot 
be regarded as favoring the use of 
the sulfa drugs in the treatment of 
colds. 


“COLD” COMPLICATIONS 


For complications of the common 
cold—sinusitis, bronchitis and otitis 
—there are conflicting reports con- 
cerning the value of the sulfa drugs. 
One investigation, conducted on a 
group of children, reveals a smaller 
incidence of serious secondary in- 
fection as a result of sulfa treatment. 
Another study, among patients in an 
Army hospital, resulted in no striking 
differences between the sulfa-treated 
and the control group. 


The early enthusiasm for treatment 
with sulfa drops and sprays seems to 
be tapering off for a variety of rea- 
sons (see page 156). They do not 
prevent or cure colds, and there is 
no conclusive evidence that they cure 
sinusitis. In acute sinusitis, sulfa by 
mouth appears to be much more valu- 
able than when the drug is used in 
the form of drops or a spray. In 
chronic sinusitis sulfa drugs have not 
proved to be of real value, either 
taken by mouth or applied directly to 
the sinus cavities. 


There is pretty much unanimous 
feeling in the medical profession that 
sulfa drugs are very valuable in the 
treatment of acute otitis media. There 
is, however, no general agreement on 
whether the drugs can prevent or 
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cure the acute bronchitis which may 
complicate a cold. Incidentally, it is 
necessary here to distinguish between 
the cough that often follows a cold 
and a true complicating bronchitis. 
In the former, the course is marked 
by a dry, tickling sensation, especially 
during the night. Such a cough may 
last for weeks after other symptoms 
of the cold have disappeared. In 
many cases this kind of cough can be 
avoided by the simple expedient of 
not using nose drops; the drops ap- 
pear to increase the irritation in the 
nose and throat, and the reflex cough 
is the result. But in true bronchitis, 
there is usually fever and soreness 
of the chest, as well as a harsh cough. 

Investigations to date show peni- 
cillin to be in about the same class as 
the sulfa drugs in the treatment of 
colds and their complications. How- 
ever, Dr.. Russel L. Cecil, expressing 
the point of view of many other in- 
vestigators and physicians, believes 
that, “in certain selected cases where 
the patient knows from past experi- 
ence that his cold will probably be 
followed by some complication [such 
as sinusitis or middle ear infection] 
one might be justified in using sulfa- 
diazine or penicillin. . . .” It should 
be unnecessary to stress that when 
sulfa is taken by mouth, its adminis- 
tration must be supervised by a 
physician. Allergic and toxic reac- 
tions to the sulfa drugs are common. 
No toxic reactions have been re- 
ported after the use of penicillin, but 
a few cases of allergic reaction have 
been noted. 


THE DANGERS 


Taking sulfa drugs for colds or 
minor infections not only has no 
medical justification, but it may be 
quite dangerous. Two unfavorable 
developments may occur: the patient 
may become sensitized to the sulfa 
drug or the drug may produce a state 
of “sulfa-fastness.” If a person be- 
comes sensitized, he may suffer a 
serious systemic reaction the next 
time the drug is administered. Thus, 
a person who takes sulfa for a minor 
infection when he doesn’t really need 
it, may be barred from its use later, 
in the treatment of a more serious 
infection. 

The other hazard—sulfa-fastness 
—consists in building up an increased 
resistance among certain disease or- 
ganisms to the action of the drug, 
thus making it impossible for the 
drug to promote the destruction of 
virulent bacteria that are responsible 
for many serious infectious diseases. 


Sulfa 
Hazard 


. +. @ warning against 
indiscriminate use 


In the Reports of April, 1944, con- 
sumers were advised that the use of 
nose drops, “band-aids” and oint- 
ments containing “sulfa” might cause 
sensitization to the drug and thus 
bring the hazard of severe reactions 
on subsequent use of the drug. Since 
sulfa nose drops had not been shown 
to have any advantages over ordinary 
drops, it seemed unnecessary, to say 
the least, to in: ‘te sensitization by a 
product that nad no real medical 
justification. This was true also for 
sulfa bandages and “band-aids.” 
Sulfa creams and ointments do have 
a definite place in the treatment of 
certain skin disorders but severe al- 
lergic reactions are reported fre- 
quently, and it is essential that such 
materials be used only under medical 
supervision. 


CAUTIONS FOR USE 


Now comes a report of a commit- 
tee of the New York Academy of 
Medicine emphasizing and supple- 
menting CU’s warning of last year. 

“For advertising ‘reasons sulfa 
drugs are now being added to various 
kinds of salves, tape bandages, shav- 
ing creams and similar products 
which are sold under well-established 
proprietary names. .. . In view of 


the fact that more and more reports 


appear in the literature to the effect 
that topical application [to skin and 
mucous membrane] of the sulfa 
drugs can arouse a hypersensitivity 
resembling an allergic phenomenon, 
the Commissioner of Health [fof 
New York City] submitted to the 
committee the question of what ac- 
tion the Board of Health should take 
in this regard. 

“After looking into the matter 
carefully, your subcommittee has 
come to the conclusion that clinical 
experience bears out the fact that a 
small percentage of people become 
sensitized to the sulfonamide drugs, 
that a severe systemic reaction may 
be produced in these persons when 
the drugs are administered a second 
time . . . that a minute amount of the 
sulfonamide drugs applied to the un- 
broken skin or to the mucous meni- 
brane [as of the nose] can and does 


sensitize an individual even more 
‘quickly and with greater certainty 
than when such drugs are adminis- 
tered by mouth. 

“Because such sensitization is often 
dangerous and prevents the use of 
the sulfonamide drugs in treatment 
of conditions in which they are par- 
ticularly indicated . . . and because 
the wide use of the sulfonamide 
drugs in ineffective concentrations 
may result in an increase in organ- 
isms resistant to the sulfonamides 
[sulfa-fastness], your subcommittee 
recommends that, until such time as 
clinical evidence may justify a con- 
trary course of action, Section 118 
of the Sanitary Code of the City of 
New York be so amended as to elimi- 
nate all exceptions from the clause 
which prohibits the over-the-counter 
sale of sulfonamide preparations.” 


Trichinosis 


. . . @ disease from infested pork 


Several hundred million meals 
containing infested pork will be 
served at American tables this year. 
Many of those who will eat pork 
products at these meals will become 
ill with trichinosis—some mildly and 
others severely. Because we have no 
real public health program for con- 
trolling trichinosis about one in every 
five persons in this country harbors 
the parasite in his muscles. 

In March and April of 1940, Con- 
sumers Union published reports on 
one of the most serious health prob- 
lems menacing the American people 
—trichinosis. In 1940, fifty-eight 
million hogs were raised for the 
market. This year the figure will be 
around 90 million. More pigs will go 
to market here and abroad. But con- 
trols against the disease have not 
been strengthened during these past 
years, and more people than ever be- 
fore will become ill with trichinosis. 
Today in New York City larger num- 
bers of cases are being discovered 
than at any previous time. It is time 
the consumer became more conscious 
of the hazards of infested pork and 
of the means for overcoming them. 

When a pork product containing 
the minute round worm “Trichinella 
Spiralis” is eaten, the parasite repro- 
duces in the intestine, invades the 
blood stream and settles in muscles, 
heart and even the brain. In mild in- 
fections the only symptoms may be a 
“cold” or a gastro-intestinal- upset. 
In severer cases, there is high fever 
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for days or weeks, muscle aches, 
heart disorders and even meningitis 
or mental changes. Most people re- 
cover from the infection but many 
are. disabled for weeks and a small 
number die. Accurate statistics of the 
actual incidence of trichinosis in the 
population is impossible to obtain 
since laboratory tests are essential 
for the diagnosis and most patients 
don’t get such tests even when they 
are severely ill. The most important 
laboratory finding is an increase of 
the “eosinophile” cells of the blood 
from a normal of about 3% to about 
20%. 

The greatest number of cases of 
trichinosis occur in those communi- 
ties where garbage is disposed of by 
feeding it to hogs. Unless the garbage 
is cooked—as is required in Great 
Britain and some other countries 
the pigs become infested and harbor 
the live parasites in their flesh. It is 
impossible to tell from the appearance 
of the pork whether it is infested or 
not. And the stamp “U. S. Govern- 
ment Inspected” does not mean that 
the meat has been examined for 
trichinella parasites; the Department 
of Agriculture requires no such in- 
spection. 


INSPECTION LIMITATION 


The Department of Agriculture 
does require that all pork products 
meant to be eaten without further 
cooking, such as sausages, be sub- 
jected to a refrigeration treatment to 
kill the trichinella. Unfortunately, 
however, this ruling applies only to 
meat in interstate commerce, and the 
consumer is seldom in a position to 
know the meat’s source. 

The only protection the consumer 
has against trichinosis is to cook or 
heat all pork products thoroughly— 
until the meat is white, no longer 
pink. For thick cuts of pork or ham, 
cooking for 4 hour per pound should 
be sufficient. 

Hamburgers should never be eaten 
rage, either at home or in a restau- 
rant. Hamburgers very frequently 
contain scraps of pork and only one 
scrap is necessary to produce a severe 
infestation. Unless the hamburger is 
known not to contain pork it should 
always be eaten well done. 

Until adequate Federal and State 
laws are passed controlling the feed- 
ing of pigs, the only protection the 
consumer has is to cook or heat pork 
products thoroughly. The slight loss 
of B vitamins from thorough cooking 
is worth the great security provided 
against a serious disease. 
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Mineral | 


Oil 


. . « limitations on its use 


Medical research carried on dur- 
ing the past five or ten years has 
quelled some of the enthusiasm phys- 
icians have shown, in the past, for 
the administration of mineral oil. 
They now look with some misgivings 
on its widespread use both as a laxa- 
tive and as a substitute for edible 
oils in salad dressings and other 
“slenderizing” foods. 

Perhaps the most serious objection 
to the use of mineral oil as a laxa- 
tive is the fact that it interferes with 
the absorption and utilization of 
carotene—a form of vitamin A, 
found in many foods, and vitamins 
D and K. Studies made with young 
animals showed that when mineral 
oil was added to a diet containing ade- 
quate amounts of calcium and phos- 
phorus, along with large amounts 
of cod liver oil (vitamins A and D), 
the animals did not show normal 
bone calcification. These findings 
would seem to indicate that the regu- 
lar use of mineral oil as a laxative 
for children might affect growth and 
development of the bones. 

Because it interferes with the ab- 
sorption of the fat-soluble vitamins 
from the alimentary tract, physicians 
generally advise that mineral oil be 
taken, if it is needed, at night, just 
before retiring. At this time, most 
of the food which has been eaten 
during the day has been digested and 
absorbed, and the mineral oil’s ad- 
verse effects are ata minimum. There 
is, however, some clinical evidence to 
the effect that the oil leaves a film 
on the surface of the digestive tract, 
aud that-this film acts as a mechani- 
cal barrier to the proper absorption 
of food eaten several hours after the 
ingestion of the mineral oil. 


OPERATION AS LAXATIVE 


Aside from the nutritional disad- 
vantages of taking mineral oil, its 
modus operandi as a laxative leaves 
much to be desired. Instead of aid- 
ing or restoring the normal physio- 
logical processes involved in bowel 
movement, it has the opposite effect. 
Although it is commonly believed 
that the mineral oil acts as a “lubri- 
cant” to help waste matter along the 
tract, actually the process by which 


mineral oil acts to relieve constipa- 
tion is not completely known. It is 
generally believed among physicians 
that the mineral oil becomes emulsi- 
fied with the bowel contents. soften- 
ing them -and making passage and 
evacuation easier. But it is known, 
too, that the very presence of the 
mineral oil in the rectum makes 
complete evacuation impossible, and 
that the oily residue which remains 
may become a source of irritation. 

“Leakage” (passage of free oil) 
is a frequent annoyance which re- 
sults from the use of mineral oil. It 
is not true, as commonly supposed, 
that the use of a heavy (Russian- 
type) mineral oil is better in this re- 
spect than use of the lighter (Ameri- 
can-type) oil. 

Despite these disadvantages, many 
physicians still recommend the use of 
mineral oil as a laxative. It does have 
some advantages: it is mild in action, 
and is generally non-irritating. This 
discussion of the disadvantages in- 
herent in the use of mineral oil as a 
laxative is not intended to discredit 
its controlled use as a laxative, but: 
rather as a warning against its indis- 
criminate use. Its limitations are well 
phrased in a statement of the Coun- 
cil on Foods of the American Medi- 
cal Association: “It is probable that 
under medical supervision mineral 
oil can be properly used, but the ease 
of obtaining the preparations . 
readily leads to abuse.” 


Medical Care 


Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 


On May 24, 1945 Senators Wag- 
ner and Murray and Representative 
Dingell introduced a bill to. amend 
both the Public Health Service and 
the Social Security Acts to provide 
an integrated national health pro- 
gram and social insurance system. 
This bill revises and improves a 
1943 bill by the same authors. 

Consumers Union believes this 
new bill-is one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of domestic legislation 
that Congress will consider in the 
coming years. The old bill never re- 
ceived a hearing, chiefly because of 
the opposition organized by the 
American Medical Association and 
its allies—the patent medicine cor- 
porations and the commercial insur- 
ance companies. Consumers are 
urged to write to Senator Wagner 











for copies of his statement and sum- 
mary of major provisions of the bill. 


The bill provides the following: 

© Hospital and Health Center Con- 
struction Grants and Loans to the 
States 

© Grants to States for Public Health 
Services 

© Grants to ‘States for Maternal and 
Child Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices 

© Comprehensive Public Assistance 
Program 


¢ A National System of Public Em- 
ployment Offices 


© A National Social Insurance Sys- 
tem consisting of : 


1. Prepaid Personal Health In- 

surance. This provides for im- 

surance against medical care 

costs. It is not Socialized Medi- 
cine. It does not do away with 
voluntary plans. 

Unemployment and Temporary 

Disability Insurance Benefits. 

These provide for benefits of 

$5 to $30 pet week up to 26 

weeks. If funds are adequate, 

unemployment -benefits up to 

52 weeks are provided. 

3. Retirement, Survivors’ and 
Total Disability Insurance Ben- 
efits: Provide for more liberal 
benefits ($20 to $120 a month) 
than under the existing law. 


N 


4. National Social Insurance 
Trust Fund. 
5. Credit for Military Service: 


$160 wages credited for each 
month of military service. 


6. Coverage Provisions: Extends 
coverage to about 15,000,000 
additional persons, including 
farmers, domestic workers, 
workers in non-profit organiza- 
tions, seamen and the self-em- 
ployed. 

7. Social Insurance Contribu- 
tions : 4% each from employers 
and employees. A government 
contribution, when ‘necessary, 
is authorized. 


8. General Provisions: Judicial 
review and a National Advis- 
ory Council. The bill also pro- 
vides funds for medical and 
vocational rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons entitled to disa- 
bility benefits, to be handled by 
Social Security Board, Sur- 
geon General and Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation. 
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CARTELS 


Do they have a place in the postwar world, or must 


they be eliminated for the safety of our economy? 








The question of cartels is closely related to the lives of American 
consumers, and as such deserves serious consideration by all. CU here 
presents two diverging views on the subject. Wendell Berge, Assistant 
U. S. Attorney General in charge of the Anti-Trust Division, maintains, 
on the one hand, that cartels must be completely eliminated. Colston 
Warne, Amherst Professor of Economics and President af Consumers 
Union, on the other hand, considers that cartels will continue, and there- 
fore international regulation of them is essential. The interchange of 
views reported here took place May 3, 1945 before a gathering of the 

People’s Lobby in Washington. 








Said Mr. Berge: 


The question, “What Substitute 
for Private International Cartels?”, 
thrusts at once in several directions. 
It assumes basic agreement that the 
power of private cartels to rule world 
industry must be broken, and with 
this aspect I am in complete accord. 

There is, however, a further im- 
plication in the statement of the 
question that to solve the private car- 
tel problem we must substitute some 
system of control, perhaps public car- 
tels, or regulated private cartels, or 
some other system for securing over- 
all economic direction. It is upon 
this ground that the issue is properly 
joined. 

It is my position that the substitute 
for private international cartels is 
more freedom from trade restric- 
tions, both private and governmen- 
tal. International agreements be- 
tween governments which remove, 
rather than impose, impediments on 
free trade should be sought. Freed 
from the bonds imposed by artificial 
trade barriers, and encouraged by 
governmental policies such as our re- 
ciprocal trade program, the dynamic 
forces of private enterprise can cre- 
ate an expanding foreign trade based 


upon mutually advantageous ex- 
change of goods. 
This does not mean that I am 


against planning. The question is 
what are we planning for. I am 
against planning for a restrictive 
economy and I do not believe that 
giving a governmental blessing to re- 
strictive plans through authorization 
or supervision makes restrictive 
agreements any better. Of course, if 
there are going to be long term re- 
strictive agreements, I would prefer 
to have them made by the govern- 
ment because a government at least 
can be removed by the voters. 

In our own time, we have become 
keenly aware of the impact of cartel 
control of world industry on the 
operation of the American economic 
system. We recognize that the mon- 
opoly and cartel pattern can exert a 
disastrous influence on our peacetime 
economy. It can frustrate the recon- 


struction of international trade, and 


prevent our achievement of full em- 
ployment and full production at 
home. 

It is a truism, however, that we 
cannot get rid of cartels in the world 
market until we eliminate monopoly 
in the domestic market. It is equally 
true that we cannot get rid of mon- 
opoly in the domestic market until 
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we eliminate the threat and the pow- 
er of cartels in the world market. 
In the single economic world in 
which we live today, and which will 
be even more closely tied together 
when peace comes again, it would 
he a fatal mistake to pursue diverg- 
ent policies at home and abroad. 


INFLUENCES FOR CARTELS 


We must recognize that certain 
pressures are already at work to steer 
our economy toward centralized di- 
rection and control at the sacrifice of 
most of our freedom of choice in 
matters pertaining to business. These 
pressures do not operate in frank ad- 
vocacy of any new system. They start 
with the proposition that competi- 
tion itself is chaotic and disorderly, 
and that what we need are some 
“stabilizing” influences to give 
“order” to the market. Thus it is 
suggested that there must be some 
over-all determination as to the 
amount of particular commodities 
which the market can absorb at prices 
which will permit a fair profit. In 
order to make these determinations 
there must be some agreements 
which permit restriction of produc- 
tion, allocation of business among ex- 
isting companies in an industry, and 
an agreed upon system of distribu- 
tion of goods both in domestic and 
foreign commerce so as to maintain 
prices at profitable levels. 

The interesting thing about so 
many of these suggestions is that they 
do not come merely from theorists or 


starry-eyed reformers, but rather 
from businessmen themselves. And 
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yet it is not so hard to understand. 
The monopolist wants an ordered and 
secured market. He wants to know 
with certainty the amount of goods 
he can sell, where he can sell it and 
the price. He wants to know that he 
will be protected against the compe- 
tition of new processes and new en- 
terprises. In other words, he wanis 
to be protected against risk. If he can 
get government itself to rationalize 
and guarantee his position he feels 
that he is additionally secured. Many 
monopolists would prefer the protec- 
tion of government to the perils of 
competition. They would prefer to 
take their chance on the outcome of 
conferences with government officials 
and hearings before boards and com- 
missions to what they might get in 
the rough and tumble of the free 
marketplace where they would have 
to pit their strength against vigorous 
competition. 

In support of these proposals. to 
substitute public regulation for the 
free market, it is sometimes pointed 
out that our war economy which 
largely has been a regulated economy 
has succeeded in attaining maximum 
production and employment and that 
the national income is the greatest in 
history. If government can accom- 
plish such marvels of production and 
distribution in wartime, why can we 
not assume that it could do so in 
peace? 

CHANGES IN WARTIME 


But this question overlooks the 
fundamental difference between our 
war economy and a peace economy. 
The demand for goods in wartime is 
so great that there is no problem of 
finding markets. The maximum that 
our resources are capable of produc- 
ing in wartime is not enough. There- 
fore, the wartime problem is to pro- 
duce to the utmost and to see that 
those things are produced which the 
war machine demands. Since more is 
needed of almost everything than can 
be produced, some central agency 
must determine questions of priority. 
There must be some central direction 
and control in order to avoid critical 
shortages and in order to eliminate 
bottlenecks which would retard pro- 
duction. 

Obviously the central direction and 
control must come from the govern- 
ment which is responsible for the 
conduct of the war. When there is 
not enough to go around someone 
must decide who shall get what there 
is; and when there are continuing 


shortages with their inevitable infla- 
tionary tendency, someone must 
clamp down a lid on prices. the 
someone obviously must be the gov- 
ernment. 

Thus we must never forget that it 
is not government control that cre- 
ated the wartime demand that made 
full production possible. The war cre- 
ated the demand and the control was 
necessary in order to handle priori- 
ties, rationing and otherwise parcel 
out scarce goods, and to prevent in- 
flation. 


CONTROLS ABSENT 


But these factors which require 
control in wartime are not present in 
peacetime. Many of the industrial- 
ists who have willingly accepted gov- 
ernment control in wartime profess 
to be deeply concerned about the dan- 
gers of so-called “overproduction” 
when we get back to a peacetime 
basis. They are not concerned about 
shortages when the war is over for 
they know that, given a reasonable 
time to catch up, American industry 
can supply in abundance most of our 
needs. They know that there will be 
no shortages requiring priorities, allo- 
cations and control against inflation- 
ary prices when American industry 
resumes full production for peace- 
time needs. Indeed, so far as prices 
are concerned, these businessmen do 
not fear runaway prices. What they 
are afraid of is that competition will 
reduce prices below the point where 
they can make a satisfactory profit on 
their present capital values. 

Another important distinction be- 
tween a war economy and a peace 
economy is that in wartime the cri- 
terion by which production and dis- 
tribution are guided is quite clear. 
The criterion always is furnished by 
the demands of the war machine. 
There may be difficult technical de- 
tails to solve, but the over-all pur- 
pose is to produce and distribute in 
such manner as the technicians deter- 
mine is necessary to the winning of 
the war. 

In peace the criterion becomes 
much more complicated. Shall cer- 
tain new inventions be developed or 
not? Shall conditions be created 
which are favorable to the growth of 
new industries, or shall we preserve 
and protect the old ones against com- 
petition? Shall civilians be given the 
benefit of new products or shall such 
products be withheld from the mar- 
ket? Shall a price structure be cre- 
ated which shall favor one group of 
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industry over another or one geo- 
graphical section over another? Shall 
certain types of manufactured goods 
be made in the East or in the West, 
or shall they be imported? 

Decisions of such questions as 
these cannot in peacetime be resolved 
by reference to one over-all criterion 
such as guides our decisions in war- 
time. Decisions of such questions in- 


volve making choices of policy ;, 


choices as to what kind of life we are 
going to have in this country. In a 
democratic society it is assumed that 
such choices must be left to the peo- 
ple themselves. In short, the prevail- 
ing facts tHat justify and require a 
regulated economy during war sim- 
ply are not present in a peacetime 
economy. ’ 

The ends we seek in the postwar 
world are not attainable by systems 
of multiplied controls and restric- 
tions, whether they are imposed by 
public authority or by private mo- 
nopoly. It is a confusion of thinking 
to believe that a free competitive 
economy, designed: to promote ex- 
pansion, is a system of anarchy. Eco- 
nomic freedom is a system estab- 
lished by law, not by lawlessness. It 
is for this reason that we have a 
Sherman Act to maintain the condi- 
tion of a free market, just as we 
have a Bill of Rights to prevent 
any encroachment on our political 
liberties. 

RESULT: DILEMMA 


The dilemma of those who propose 
to substitute public cartels or regu- 
lated cartels for private cartels is in- 
escapable. Either free enterprise is 
to be free to compete, or it is not. If 
it is to be abandoned, we must have 
no illusion about the character of the 
substitute. If free enterprise is to 
exist and work, it cannot be compro- 
mised by either public or private sys- 
tems of restriction. This was demon- 
strated by our experience under the 
N.R.A, ¢ is no known method, 
in other words, of ating and having 
the same cake. 

Under a program of government 
control of industry in peace we 
should have to fix quotas on produc- 
tion, s¢t price levels, and determine 
methods of production and distribu- 
tion. These decisions would have to 
be made by administrative officials. 

There would have to be enforce- 
ment on a gigantic scale to forestall 
the black market. Businessmen who 
tried to enter industry would have to 
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obtain permission to engage in pro- 
duction, to purchase raw materials, 
or to use the channels of distribution. 
Such government control would re- 
quire a giant bureaucracy beyond 
compare with any civilian govern- 
ment agency we have ever known or 
envisioned in this country. In order 
to be effective in control, such bu- 
reaucracy would have to have com- 
plete power over the economic life 
of the country. 


Really effective governmental reg- 
ulation or control would require that 
the regulatory authority be fully em- 
powered to see that business organi- 
tions would not suppress the develop- 
ment of new technology or misuse 
patents ; that they would not restrict 
production below consumption re- 
quirements in order to raise prices; 
that they would not fix prices so high 
as to deny consumers a high standard 
of living and thereby reduce con- 
sumption with consequent falling-off 
in production and employment. Vari- 
ous other aspects would also have to 


be regulated in order to protect the: 


public. Obviously the whole Ameri- 
can tradition contradicts the argu- 
ments in favor of such centralized 
economic planning and control in 
peacetime. 

The imstruments by which this 
country can contribute to and par- 
ticipate in a renaissance of world 
trade are either available in existing 
law or are taking shape. The recipro- 
cal trade program can provide the 
basis for a tremendous increase in 
the flow of trade. By inducing mu- 
tual action to remove prohibitive tar- 
iffs, by vigorously applying the anti- 
trust laws here, and by collaborating 
in the reconstruction of world 
markets we.can open up a new realm 
of international exchange and under- 
standing. 

CARTELS MUST GO 


In such an economic environment 
private international cartels cannot 
thrive or find a foothold. As we work 
toward the sare conditions of free- 
dom from artificial restraint in trade 
which we seek in our own economy, 
the reasons for cartels will disappear. 
With their disappearance, we can 
look forward to a new era of inter- 
national development and the ap- 
proach to a free world. 

The issue is therefore clearly de- 
fined. If we tolerate private cartels, 
we j ize our economic future. 
If we permit industrial collusion with 


government sanction, or if we impose 
a system of government control on 
our peace-time economic life, free en- 
terprise ceases to exist. The cure for 
most, if not all of the ills of a free 
society is not less freedom, but more 
freedom—not restriction of oppor- 
tunity but more opportunity. It is 
more freedom of opportunity which 
we must promote in our economic 
system. It is toward greater freedom 
from restrictions that we must work 
in our international trade. 


Said Dr. Warne: 


For many years, leading corporate 
interests have employed private car- 
tels to fix world prices, divide mar- 
kets, and exchange patent rights. 
These cartel treaties were manipu- 
lated by the Axis Powers to secure 
world domination. Our own large 
corporations, in quest of profits, be- 
came, often unwittingly, the agencies 
which set the stage for World War 
II. Yet, today, what do commer- 
cial interests want? The New York 
Trust Company holds: “The exist- 
ence of cartels is a stubborn fact and 
all evidence points to the belief that 
in the post-war period they will oper- 
ate in foreign countries more widely 
than ever.” 


COMPROMISE SOUGHT 


This bank queries whether we can- 
not advantageously accept a compro- 
mise trade policy. The United States, 
they contend, is practically the only 
country with an anti-monopoly law ; 
hence our obstinate insistence upon 
competition in international trade 
would inject “a disturbing element 

. at a time when leaders every- 
where will wish to make an honest 
attempt to establish economic collab- 
oration.” 

The Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, last 
January, recommended that Congress 
permit American export trade asso- 
ciations to file their cartel contracts 
with the State Department. These 
would be held confidential, “to avoid 
placing American business at a dis- 
advantage with foreign competitors.” 
It is further suggested that Congress 
specifically recognize international 
business agreements, “provided they 
result in no unreasonable restraint of 
trade within the United States.” 
Machinery is provided by which the 
Department of State would have to 
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take action within three months, or 
the agreements would be considered 
approved, subject to possible future 
revocation. Here is candid recogni- 
tion of the cartel principle. 

“It is plainly unrealistic,” says the 
London Economist, “for the United 
States to insist, in the face of resist- 
ance or indifference from all other 
countries, on refashioning the world 
economic structure in the image of 
the Sherman Act.” 

In sharp contrast is the opinion of 
Wendell Berge. He rejects cartel 
agreements. He rejects inter-govern- 
mental agreements. 

Here we have a true believer in 
free enterprise. The industrial giants 
of the world are to be brought under 
the laws of free competition. The 
corporations which germinated 
World War II will foreswear their 
sins of the past and with ingenuity 
and efficiency build a new world. 


VIEW NOT REALISTIC 


Such proposals as those of Wen- 
dell Berge, though weak and inade- 
quate, stand in intelligent contrast to 
those which would continue the pres- 
ent cartel system unchanged or would 
only require State Department regis- 
tration of agreements. Unfortunately, 
neither will get at the root of the 
problem. While the Wendell Berges 
deserve credit for showing the threat 
of cartel control, they should be re- 
minded that four hundred companies 
still do a major part of American 
corporate business and that these 
companies have world-wide ramifica- 
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tions. Similar industrial giants of 
other nations operate in-world trade, 
otten with government assistance. 
Capitalism is international, ‘The be- 
liet that good will and the anti-trust 
law will result in ethical world com- 
petition is a legalistic pipe-dream. 

Cartels are not devices schemed up 
by wicked people. They are the pri- 
vate international authority which 
has grown up in the absence of in- 
ternational government. 

The basic reason for private in- 
ternational cartels is the desire tor 
private profits, which would be re- 
duced, or might even disappear, with- 
out the division of territory and busi- 
ness between the nationals of coun- 
tries composing the cartels. 

The technique is sound. The ob- 
jective—restricting consumption to 
increase profits—is vicious. 

The important lesson from the rule 
of this private super-government of 
cartels is that, unless governments 
act cooperatively, to assure an econ- 
omy of abundance for all the peoples 
of the world, non-government enter- 
prises will again combine, either 
criminally or under laws they obtain, 
to keep the peoples of the world on a 
scarcity, profit-ensuring level. 

Private international cartels are the 
result of default by governments, 
quite as much as of fault by corpora- 
tions. 

Economics, as well as nature, ab- 
hors a vacuum. 


KINDS OF CARTELS 


Both jailing individual malefactors 
who organized these private cartels, 
and going back to an obsolete system 
of pulverized production are futile. 

Some cartels are designed to re- 
strict output or to restrict exports in 
order to support a market which, if 
competitive, would be unprofitable 
because of excessive supplies. Ex- 
amples are tin, rubber, sugar, copper 
and wheat. Others are direct - price- 
fixing arrangements, delineating 
spheres of influence in an attempt to 
avert the agonies of an outright fight 
between industrial giants. Examples 
are aluminum, mercury, oil, nitrates, 
steel and ocean transport. Others in- 
terlock patent controls so as to pro- 
vide an armistice in patent fights and 
to provide somewhat equated mon- 
opoly profits to a limited group of 
“insiders.” Examples are the chemi- 
cal and drug fields. 

It is undoubtedly true that after 
this war, the incentive toward cartels 
would slacken if world commerce 


would proceed in full volume and at 
proper balance. The pre-war forces 
which impelled the industrialists of 
all nations to welcome cartel partici- 
pation were those of depression and 
of unused capacities. 

After this war, will we not face 
these same problems? What, for ex- 
ample, will be done about the prob- 
lem of rubber? Natural rubber will 
reappear in full volume. The syn- 
thetic rubber capacity will also doubt- 
less be sufficient to supply much of 
the world’s postwar needs. Will the 
rubber producers be allowed to en- 
gage in cut-throat competition with 
the markets going to the lowest-cost 
producers? Or will we have tariff 
walls, cartel agreements, or inter- 
government agreements? 

What will be done about the ship- 
ping rates after the war? With mari- 
time tonnage at peak levels, will an 
international agreement be outlawed? 

What about the production and 
price of magnesium, copper, lead, 
nickel and aluminum? Will the ex- 
panded productive capacities in these 
fields be allowed to flood the world, 
with the price falling, so that the least 
efficient concerns will be driven from 
the markets? Or will an agreement, 
either by cartels or by governments, 
be in ‘order? 

In machine-tool industries, in avi- 
ation, in motors, and in agriculture, 
the same question emerges. Will the 
consumer market be sufficiently ex- 
panded so that peacetime consump- 
tion will absorb the full output in’ 
these war-stimulated fields? 


SOME DANGER SIGNALS 


If it could be assumed that the 
monetary systems of all nations had 
remained sound, and that the real 
wage levels in all nations were suffi- 
ciently high to support full produc- 
tion, it is very possible that these 
problems could be minimized. But 
with the distortions of more than a 
half decade of war, is it not more 
reasonable to expect that, through- 
out the world, an ill-balance will 
prevail? Without binding interna- 
tion agreements, tariffs will increase 
rather than decrease. Restrictive 
practices will grow. We will find re- 
created the very conditions which in- 
itially gave impetus to the cartel 
system. 

It is easy to brush aside these com- 
plex problems with naive assertions 
that world free trade will provide a 
solution. Yet this position often 
taken by those charged with our anti- 
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trust work, ignores the stranded pop- 
ulations which may be left in high- 
cost areas, as well as the strongly 
nationalistic and militaristic senti- 
ments that cause peoples to protect 
industries even though there is little 
logical reason for their continuance. 

It is wishful thinking to believe 
that free trade will be re-established 
by the free consent of all nations. 
Governments have long protected 
producer interests. If national tar- 
iffs result in unemployment and dis- 
locations, the remedy is sought in 
higher tariffs. Voluntary co-opera- 
tion between nations can never solve 
the cartel problem. 


The world security organization 
proposed by the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference should be given controll- 
ing powers over world commercial 
relationships. We cannot satisfy the 
need for international economic or- 
ganization by establishing an advis- 
ory Economic and Social Council. 
which becomes a debating society, 
without power. Issues such as raw 
materials, emigration, aviation, ship- 
ping, tariffs, currency, capital flows, 
and trade must be settled on an inter- 
national basis. To permit only an 
isolated smattering of world policies 
on these points is to leave the devel- 
opment of such policies not in the 
hands of free competition, but in the 
hands of the very banking and carte! 
groups that have blindly generated 
two world wars. 


This war will leave the productive 
capacities, the trade and the finances 
of the world in extreme ill-balance. 
For years to come, free competitive 
conditions will be absent, if ever they 
are able to re-appear. An interna- 
tional peace conference must make 
the Atlantic Charter a reality; give 
- fair and equal access to raw mate- 
rials, and develop progressively the 
conditions which will lead to the free 
flow of goods between nations. 


PLACE FOR THE PROBBLEM 


This would transfer the cartel 
problem to the new international 
organization, where it belongs. The 
raw-material supplies of the world 
would be controlled and priced not by 
private organizations operating for 
their own profits, but by the inter- 
national organization, which would 
have power to determine the pattern 
of international trade and end the 
monopoly-power of private interests. 
Such an international organization 
should license the use of patents in 
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international commerce. 
recognize that no peace is secure 
without international economic or- 
ganization. 

Shall we repeat the blunders which 
followed Versailles? Most peace dis- 
cussion is still over boundaries rather 
than economic problems. Our busi- 
ness interests contemplate capital 
loans to the far corners of the earth 
to build up a temporary national 
prosperity, while the basic mood of 
this and other countries is geared to 
high tariffs and restrictions. [nterna- 
tional economic conferences may find 
some partial solutipns, but we must 
have international authority to en- 
force decisions. 

The existence of several strong so- 
cialist economies will, in the years 
ahead, greatly alter the character of 
world trade relationships. Such so- 
cialist states, whether of the New 
Zealand or the Russian type, exercise 
marked control over imports and ex- 


It should . 


ports. Unless an international mech- 
anism is established to lessen friction 
between rival economies, we shall 
witness more intensive econoniic war- 
fare than in prewar days. 

No enduring peace is possible 
without a world econom': organiza- 
tion. The private cartel system must 
give way to public world govern- 
ment. We face a race between cor- 
porate and public interests—a race 
to determine the world organization 
of the future. The choice is between 
a scarcity-economy with cartel prot- 
its and international conflict, anid 
an economy of world abundance ani 
peace. Unless, this time, we adopt 
strong international economic con- 
trols, the private world government 
of international cartels will be speed- 
ily re-established. There is no turn- 
ing back to the “free enterprise’ 
which faded a century ago, and 
which now exists only in the minds 
of the wistful. 





The Winners 


. . . of CU's prize contest on 


CU is pleased to announce as 
winner of the $10 first prize in the 
Group Activities Contest on “Why 
I Favor Grade Labeling,” Phyllis 
M. Pearson of Redlands, California. 
To Don Elliott of Lubbock, Texas, 
goes the second prize of $5. 

Here is Phyllis Pearson’s concise 
and clear essay: 

“Many a wartime shopper is find- 
ing that the unknown products that 
he must often buy now are fre- 
quently of better quality than and 
lower price than the brands he is 
accustomed to buy. He begins to 
realize that extensive advertising 
does not always indicate good qual- 
ity. He would like to find which 
products would give him the best 
values, but he has neither time nor 
money to spend in testing the various 
brands. Even if he had, he would 
sometimes find the quality of the 
same product varied at different 
times, or in different localities. 

“Grade labeling would prevent this 
confusion. The customer could tell at 
a glance the quality of a particular 
article. He could discover which 
manufacturers, apparently not rais- 


"Why | Favor Grade Labeling’ 


ing their prices, are actually camou- 
flaging a price increase by making 
their products of a lower quality. 

“Grade labeling would help not 
only the customer, but also the man- 
ufacturer who tries to make his 
product of the best quality, for the 
‘Grade A’ beside its brand name 
would testify to the value. Grade 
labeling would help in reaching a 
goal of democracy, an enlightened 
public which can make its own de- 
cisions based on its «wn knowledge.” 

Don Elliott says in part: 

“The consumer has neither the 
time nor the resources to investigate 
the merits of all processed food 
products that .come to his table. . . . 
The government alone has. the re- 
sources to systematically grade each 
product with periodic tests. The re- 
sults of such periodic tests would be 
(1) protect the public’s health, (2) 
save the public money, (3) encour- 
age efforts on the manufacturer's 
part to constantly improve his 
a a 

See page 167 for Group Activities’ 
new prize contest, open to all stu- 
dents. 
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INDEX 


Jen. 1-28; 
85-112; May 113-140; June 141-168. 


4 material in the 1945 Buying Guide. 
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Arthritis and rheumatism. 
Asparagus, canned 
Autos, postwar*® ........ 
Baking powder* 
Beans, canned green 
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Beets, canned .. 
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Sulfe drugs 
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Eech issue of the Reports contains this 
cumulative index of principal subjects cov- 
ered since publication of the 1945 Buying 
Guide issue. By supplementing the Buying 
Guide index with this one, members can 
quickly locate current material and keep 
abreast of changes resulting from new 
tests. Pege numbers run consecutively 
beginning with the January 1945 issue 
Feb. 29-56; Mar. 57-84; Apr. 
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The Case For 


On the following two pages, CU 
reprints eight charts from a series of 
138 charts placed before Congres- 
sional Banking and Currency com- 
mittees last March by OPA Admin- 
istrator Chester Bowles. Mr. Bowles 
gave convincing evidence that con- 
tinuance of price control through the 
reconversion period was necessary if 
economic collapse— such as_ that 
which followed World War I—was 
to be avoided. 

The chief opponents of continued 
price control are certain big business 
and agricultural groups which are 
not satisfied with the profits they 
have made in the war period. But as 
Mr. Bowles showed, profits—even 
after taxes—have been higher during 
the war than they were even in the 
previous peak year of 1929. 

The charts reproduced on the next 
page make it obvious that despite the 
business lobbyists’ cries of distress, 
manufacttfrers, retailers, farmers 
and landlords have all done much bet- 
fer in the war period than they did in 





Watch for... 


Work on the following reports, 
among others, is either now under 
way or scheduled to begin soon: 


Sewing Threads 
Beer 

Household Oils 
Tomato Catsup 
Cocoa 

Household Bleach 
Jellied Soups 
“Thermos” Bottles 
Leg Cosmetics 
Sunburn Preventives 


Cigarette Rollers 








Price Control 


the peacetime years of 1936 through 
1939. 

If price control, which is now be- 
fore Congress for renewal, is de- 
stroyed, or crippled by amendment, 
then the situation which followed the 
end of the last war may be repeated. 
The charts on the second following 
page show what happened between 
1918 and 1921. 

This is what Mr. Bowles said to 
the Congressional committees : 

“With continued large expendi- 
tures for war and a continuing short-/ 
age of manpower and facilities, short- 
age of civilian goods will remain 
acute. Present programs of the Armed 
Services do not call for large cuts in 
war production until long after V-E 
Day. For the next 18 months it is cer- 
tain that the principal threat on the 
economic front will be danger of in- 
flation. 

“Because we have held the line for 
the past 19 months is no reason for 
overconfidence. Favorable conditions 
of that period may not be repeated. 
Inflationary forces pile higher with 
each passing month. The Japanese 
war alone will generate pressures for 
price increases exceeding those of any 
previous war... .” 

“We confidently believe we can 
continue to stabilize prices if we have : 

“1. A strong law. 

“2. Adequate funds for effective 
administration. 

“3. The continued support of 


Congress, business, farmers, labor 
and the public.” 





17 UNION SQUARE WEST 
NEW YORK 3, WN. Y. 


| ENCLOSE $4 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


() Enter my subscription for the Reports 
(including the Buying Guide ay 
and Bread & Butter Re cas 


[) Renew my subscription for one year 
and send me Bread & Butter to run 
concurrently with the Reports. 


| ENCLOSE $3.50 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


(CD Enter my subscription for the Reports 
(including the Buying Guide issue) 


for one year. 


[) Renew my subscription for one year. 
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GAIN OVER PEACETIME PROFITS OF 1589 


MAN TURING CONCERNS 
BY INDUSTRIES 
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RETAILERS’ PROFITS (acraee raze) 


Figures are less complete than 
those on industry profits. Available 
data indicate no general hard- 
ship from OPA Price Control. 





1943 OVER AVERAGE 1934-89 


HARDWARE RETAILERS 365 % 
SMALL FURNITURE STORES 168% 
VARIETY CHAIN STORES 249 % 


SMALL APPAREL STORES (MEN'S) 299% 
DEPARTMENT AND 
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NET INCOME OF FARM OPERATIONS 
(Before Income Taxes ) 


12306 12300 


IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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PRICE CONTROL YEARS 


There is nothing in these figures 
to indicate that the farm pop- 
ulation has suffered hardship 


as a result of price control. 








Increase in income from rental properties hes 
far outrun increases in expense. .. 


Landlords net operating income was from 
35 to 48 percent higher in 1944 than in 
1939. 


APARTMENT HOUSES 


(16 City Survey —Ist 6 Mo.) 
1944 Compeored with 1939 


Renta! Income Up 158% 
Tota! Expense 26% 
Net Operating Income” Up35.1% 
SMALL RENTAL STRUCTURES 
(15 City Survey) 


VACANCIES WERE DOWN FROM & PER- 
CENT IN 1939 TO SLIGHTLY OVER 1 PER- 
CENT. This increased rental income. REPAIRS 
AND REDECORATION ARE REDUCED. This 








OPA charts above show profit positions under price control of 
interests fighting renewal of effective legislation. See page 163. 
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TER THE LAST WAR 


It should be noted thot prices did not 
shoot upword at once-- following the 
Armistice. 


There was aSag when wholesale prices 
declined. Then prices rose to the inflation 
peak thot brought tragedy. 


RISE IN WHOLESALE PRICES - WORLD WAR I 
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COLLAPSE AFTER WORLD WARI 
CORPORATION PROFITS TURNED 
TO LOSSES 


A// Corporations — after faxes 





I9I9 EARNINGS — § 6,419,000000 


1920 EARNINGS — 








921 LOSSES 


CUTS IN DIVIDENDS REDUCED BUYING 
POWER AND ADDED TO UNEMPLOYMENT 








COLLAPSE AFTER WORLD WAR I 


ERE WAS GROWING UNEMPLOYMENT 


n « 


Factory employment shrank 31% 





UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASED 
5,624,000 
between [919 and 192! 





1922 
# 246,000,000 (whiy) $136,000,000(wkiy) 


Factory payrolls shrank 44% 





Charts above show what happened without controls after World 
War I; this may recur if opponents of price control succeed. 
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FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUTH GROUPS - MENS AND WOMENS GROUPS - 


Susen Brothers, Groep Editor 


The Meat Problem 


In Utah there is plenty of meat— 
thick steaks, juicy roasts of beef, suc- 
culent chops. In New York and other 
cities, the shortage has been acute 
for months, and housewives are serv- 
ing fish and more fish. What does it 
mean? Is there a shortage or isn’t 
there? 

The sad truth is that in 1945 there 
will be only 115 pounds of meat, car- 
cass weight, per person (by govern- 
ment estimate) as against 147 
pounds per person in 1944. This 
doesn’t mean you will necessarily get 
115 pounds. Distribution is spotty, 
and the black market flourishes; if 
you live on the Eastern or the West- 
ern Seaboard, it is highly probable 
that you will get less than your per- 
centage of the 115 pounds, which 
amounts to about 60 pounds for your 
year’s supply of ration points. Many 
who live in the cattle country will 
probably get more than their share— 
largely on the black market. 


WHY A SHORTAGE? 


OPA and War Food Administra- 
tion (WFA) give the following rea- 
sons for the meat shortage. First: 
enormous war requirements. Our 
men in uniform here get 5.6 pounds 
of meat apiece weekly ; those abroad 
get 5% pounds. In addition our al- 
lies and people in liberated countries 
must be given at least enough to 
prevent starvation. We will probably 
have to increase Lend-Lease and 
UNRRA allotments as the year pro- 
gresses. Second : tremendous increase 
in civilian demand. More families 
with more money to spend have been 
buying more meat. 1944 purchases 
amounted to 147 pounds per ca ita 
as compared with 126 pounds in 1935, 
when there was plenty of meat avail- 
able. Third: an actual decrease in 
supply. Although beef production has 


gone up slightly, pork production has 
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decreased. Responsibility for this cut 
can be attributed to bad planning on 
the part of WFA. This agency, ap- 
parently expecting the war to end in 
1944, ordered farmers to reduce hog 
production 16%. Farmers became 
panicky, and almost doubled the re- 
duction. 

Uneven distribution further aggra- 
vates the shortage. Thirty-nine per 
cent of the meat supply is being 
slaughtered in non-federally inspected 
slaughter-houses; this meat cannot 
legally be shipped across State lines, 
and it tends to remain in the area 
where it was produced. Since there 
are comparatively few packing houses 
on the Eastern and the Western Sea- 
board, and since there is a shortage 
of federally-inspected meat, the 
coastal regions are shortage areas. 
Another reason for the meat mess is 
the willingness of so many consum- 
ers to buy black market meat. They 
pay above-ceiling prices and buy 
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without points, thus keeping meat in 
the producing areas. 

People “in the know” believe the 
meat muddle is part of an organized 
attack on price control by every level 
of the meat industry—producers of 
live cattle, slaughterers and retailers. 
Some consumers unwittingly are sup- 
porting these forces. 


By now the meat industry’s attack 
on price control is well known. What 
is not so well known is that about 
300 meat lobbyists moved into Wash- 
ington in April to start the fire- 
works. Since then they’ve been work- 
ing full time, and overtime! 


The Senate Investigating Commit- 
tee, using Washington, D. C. as a 
“sample city,” found some very con- 
fusing situations there. On the retail 
level the Committee found that some 
of the largest meat dealers had closed 
their stores because they said they 
could get no meat. Yet the meat pack- 
ers testified that Washington’s larg- 
est retailer, who closed his shop after 
37 years, had been getting his pro 
rata share regularly and had refused 
to accept his allotment, although it 
was large enough to enable him to 
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continue to carry on business. 

Packers’ testimony showed they 
were averaging about 76% of their 
supply and they were pro rating it 
among their customers. 

Yet, Safeway Stores, Inc. testi- 
fied, they were receiving practically 
no meat. The Division Manager otf 
Safeway Stores in Washington 
would not admit that his firm was 
being discriminated against by the 
big packers (possibly fearing retri- 
bution from packers) yet he offere« 
the following statistics as proof that 
packers were not pro rating: 


% of nermal ‘%/, Safeway gets 
supply reaching of its normal 

Packer packers su 

Swift 75% 19.98% 
Cudahy 89% 16.93% 
Kingan . 59% 2.6 % 
Armour 78.7% 40.32% 
Wilson 80% 25% 


How does this add up? 

The black market is obviously 
draining our civilian supply. OPA 
has tmaugurated an elaborate pro- 
gram for improving distribution and 
increasing meat production. How- 
ever, if consumers do not take im- 
mediate steps to kill the black mar- 
ket, no program will work. It is up 
to every American to refuse to buy 
meat without ration points, or at 
over-ceiling prices. Consumers must 
stop hoarding meat in frozen food 
lockers (unbelievable hoarding has 
been disclosed in the Midwest). Since 
OPA does not have an adequate en- 
forcement staff to wipe out black 
markets, civilians must depend on 
themselves. 

Help both consumers and OPA by 
reporting every violation to your lo- 
cal ration board. 


Meeting 
on Meat 


Meat is a “hot subject,” the subject 
of heated discussion almost every- 
where. Why not make it the subject 
of organized discussion at the next 
meeting of your group? Here is a 
suggested program outline: 

1. Have one member report on 
the article (above), “The Meat 
problem.” 

2. Have several members report 
on the meat supply and meat-pur- 
chasing conditions in some neighbor- 
hood stores. 

3. Have a general discussion on 
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black market conditions in your area. 
4. Appoint one or several mem- 
bers to report violations to your local 
War Price and Rationing Board. 
5. Exchange recipes for meat sub- 


stitutes and methods of “stretching” 
meat. 

6. If your meeting is held in con- 
junction with a luncheon or other 
meal, serve a meatless dish. 





Share the Child 





Shortages have taught many peo- 
ple the value of cooperation and of 


sharing. As a result, men and 
women in both urban and rural com- 
munities have become more neigh- 
borly—they share cars, work together 
in canning projects, etc. 

A neighborhood project combining 
child-watching and group shopping 
is especially practical now that the 
school term is ending, and the chil- 
dren are home. It can be arranged 
simply if. women in a group take 
turns watching the children of sev- 
eral families, leaving the other 
women free to do the group shop- 
ping or other chores. 

The plan is a boon in many re- 
spects: It relieves mothers with small 
children of all-day, every-day care; 
it gives the children an opportunity 
for organized group-play; it saves 
gasoline, tires and cars in communi- 
ties where women use the family car 
for their shopping. 

The following is a suggested plan: 

1. Call a meeting of the group. 

2. Decide what days and what 
times are most satisfactory for shop- 
ping in your community. 

3. Draw up a list of the partici- 
pating mothers, and set a schedule of 
the days when each will be respon- 
sible for the shopping and for super- 
vising the children. If there are 
many children, two mothers may 
have to supervise at the same time. 
or there may have to be two groups. 

4. Arrange for each mother to 








bring her children to the home of the 
supervising mother at a set time, and 
for each child to bring a favorite 
toy. Try to arrange for group gamts 
in which as many as possible of the 
children can participate. 

5. Schedule the dates when each 
mother will use her car for the 
group’s shopping. 

Let us know about your group's 
experiences in the combination child- 
watching, group-shopping project. 
Write to Group Activity Editor. 


PRIZE SE CONTEST 


C. U. is sponsoring a new PRIZE 
CONEST FOR STUDENTS. 

Write a slogan on “Black Mar- 
kets.” For example: SLACK MAR- 
KETERS MAKE BLACK MAR- 
KETS! 

Address entries to Group Activity 
Editor, Consumers Union, 17 Union 
Square West, New York 3, N. Y. 

Entries must be in no later than 
July 15, 1945. 

There will be a prize of $10 for 
the best entry. The name of the win- 
ner will be announced in the July 
issue of Consumer Reports. All deci- 
sions will be final. 

The contest is open to all students 
up to 18 years of age, regardless of 
whether they are members of Con- 
sumers Union. If thére is a tie, dup- 
licate prizes will be awarded. 
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In them you'll find a wealth of information, much of it as valuable now as on the day 
it was published. This attractive cloth-bound eight-volume set includes all issues of the 
Consumer Union Reports,, starting with Volume 1, Number 1 in May. 1936. through 
Volume 9. No. 11, published last November. You'll find these things. among others: 


®. A history of the consumer movement over the past nine years. 


Valuable advice on how to buy many products. 


Vany articles on the care and repair of irreplaceable household goods. 


Authoritative information on health and medicine. 


Analyses of many economic and legislative problems affecting consumers. 


Libraries, students, teachers and others will find these fully-indexed, well-bound 
volumes invaluable. 


Quantities of some volumes are limited. Place your order now to make sure you 


get all copies. 


CONSUMERS UNION OF U.S., Inc. 


17 UNION SQUARE WEST NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


1! am enclosing $ for which please send me the bound ° All eight volumes for $13 


volumes checked below: . 

[) Complete set, 1936 through 1944, $13. 
C€- The following three for $5: 

[) 1944 volume, for. $2.50 

[} The following volumes for $1.75 each: 


@ Any three volumes for $5 


@ 1944 volume for $2.50 








@ Other volumes: $1.75 each 


